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IMPORTANT TO ALL HOUSEHOLDERS. 


Wei now acknowledge yal the at atl 


F.C.S., assert that the 


avoid it. |THE MOST DANGEROU 





ALTH AT H 
, Sanilary, and Archi ROM a that no arrangement of 
or closets is competent to pert Be entrance of Sewer Gas into dwellings. 
Dr. Danford Thomas, Medical Health Officer. ee for eae and gpa for Middlesex, and Dr. H. 
presence of Sewer 
malignant FEVERS, but it is invariably injurious to H 
SEWER GAS IS INODOROU 


tra) 
Dr. B. W. tear? oe op 
C. Bartlett, 
NEACTH and cause TYPHOID and other 
IAN HEALTH, and every means should be taken te 


PRE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


Is a simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan. each time the-closet is used. 


CAN BE FIXED TO ANY W.C. IN A FEW MINUTES. 


EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 


Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 


ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 








46c, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
6th EDITION. 40th THOUSAND. ESTABLISHED g 1835. 
CONTAIN a ARE 
NO PURELY 
MERCURY. VEGETABLE, 


CONVENT LIFE UNVEILED. 


By EDITH O’GORMAN, 


THE 


ESCAPED NOUN, 


(Now Lecturing in this Country ). 








Post-free from the Publishers, 
LILE & FAWCETT, 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 











Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of ‘the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials ‘published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means Aes neglected might be avoided and much sufferi: 
saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period.o! 
re Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a 
ILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 
— remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving Sza’SicKNess ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brtrovs CompLainrs. 
Prepared and Sold Wholesale and a . Boxes, price 744., ts, thd. 


and as, 9d., by G. WHELPTON & S Ps Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, ondon, and sent free to an er of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold all Chemists and Medicine 


Vendors at Home and Abroad, 





DR. SMITH’S 


TONG PURIFYING | MIXTURE 


S CURED SIXTY THOUSAND 
—— LIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
Mog IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 
NIC PUREFYING MIXTURE is Nature's Positive Remedy 
in, the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, 
Olid Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore Throat, 
&ec. It makes New w Blot, Inyvigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
and Restores Health 
ONE 11s.-Case, of TONIC PURLEYING MIXTURE) will 
ve Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of the Invalid, who 
may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure, 
Soild in Bowtles, 4s. 6d./and 118, eagh. Norg.— The ss, Bottle 
contains as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one 11s. Bottle is 


yx TE to Cure. 

id by all Chemists and Patent. Medicine Vendors. May behead 
Direct From THE LaworaTory, by sending the amount in Stamps 
or Postal Order. 


H. SMITH & Co’s LABORATORY, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
Agents.—Barciay & om, oe Oeingies & Street, London, W.C., 





PAGE WOODCOCK $ 


IWIND PILLS 


‘GOOD forthe cur¢ of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD forthe cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GQOP for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1$d., 
as. od., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur. enclose 


14, 33, 0F 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 








be sent free by return of post. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 








WORLD FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Mark.—“ Biood Wixture.” 
THE @REAT r BLWOD PURIFDER AND RESTORED 
Is warranted * cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
cause gy For Scrofula, Scares. Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood 


OR OUSANDS OF OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 28. 6d. eernemec» brat ngtucwinsmccpomdh mere 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 





The Lizcoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
LINCOLN. 
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THE Grearest Bugssinc THE HumAN Mino cAN CoNcEIVE. 
jf Rovar anv Nosre PXAMPLE | 


r REFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science by members 

of the Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the health of the people—he 
remarked that if all the owners of cottages in the Empire exercised the same sanitary care 
that had been exercised in the cottages on Her Majesty’s private estates, the general sickness 
and death-rate would be reduced one-third; in other words, it would be as if on every third 


year there were a jubilee, AND NO SICKNESS, AND NO DEATHS”!!! 


An Address by Dr. B. W. Ricuarpson, F.R.S., &c., &¢., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 


HOUSE SANITATION. 


Dr. Playfair, after carefully considering 
| the question, is of opinion that the total 
| pecuniary loss inflicted on the County of 
| Lancashire from Preventable Disease, Sick- 
ness, and Death, amounts to not /ess than 
7 FIVE MILLIONS STERLING 
ij ANNUALLY. But this is only physical 

and pecuniary loss) THE MORAL 
| LOSS IS INFINITELY GREATER. 


| —Smiles. 


TYPHOID and DIPHTHERIA 
BLOOD POISONS, 
HOUSE SANITATION. 


It is no exaggeration to state that not one-quarter 
of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, rich or 
poor, are free from dangers to health due to defects 
with respect to drainage, &c., &c. ........... ... These 
original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health 
and energy to the occupants of the houses, and this 
may go on for years working insidiously, but with 
deadly effect......... It is painful to know that, after all 
that has been done of late years in the way of sanitary 
improvements, persons still die almost daily, 

POISONED by the DRAINS 
that should save life and not destroy it. 
SaniTary Conaress, Seft., 1882. 


For the means of Prevention, and for 
Preserving Health by natural means, see @ 
—————— = Large Illustrated Sheet wrapped with each 
=== bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 






= ———S — ee 


-_ 
GUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.— 
Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic. and otner blood poisons, 
biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions. pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigcrating. You cannot over-state its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
from disease. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—‘ After suffering for nearly two and a-halt years from severe headache and 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended to try 


your FRUIT SALT. Before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good. and now I am restored to my usual health’; 
others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. Yours truly, Rosert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford. 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations ate 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMs. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each; Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.”’ 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 








PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.B., BY J. ¢. ENO’S PATENT. 
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INDIAN SILK 


PURE SILK 
CHINA SILK q 
FANCY BROCADED 


ANDRERCHIEFS 


SPLENDID PIRIESENTS 3 2 
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PO hye ee - HENRY & CO., encouraged by the enormous 
demand for their goods, have made large contracts for cash 
purchases with the chief manufacturers for a 


DIRECT SUPPLY 


of China, Indian, and Lyons Silk Handkerchiefs, which they are now 
prepared to offer at incredibly low prices. 

Public Opinion, in giving an unsolicited Press notice of our goods 
in their issue. says: “ Messrs. Henry and Co.'s handkerchiefs are 
now selling at almost inconceivably low prices. 


With a view to meet the demands of all classes of f purchasers, the 
Handkerchiefs are sent out in the following order : 


PURE SILKS. 


The Newmarket Silk Handkerchief, in three shades, bordered 
—white or coloured spots, light and dark blue. red, suitable for a 
lady’s breast pocket. Size, 16 inches square, two for 1s. 3d.. or 16 
stamps ; six for 3s. 6d.. or 44 stamps. 


The Asthetic China Silk Handkerchief, size 16 inches, white 
and in various shades—strawberry, buttercup, electric blue, coral, 
orange, terra-cotta. All the rage at the West-end. 1s. each, or 13 
stamps ; six for 5s., or 66 stamps. Larger size, 194 by_.194, price 1s. 3d., 
Or 16 stamps ; six for 7s., or 88 stamps. 


The Broche, size 18 inches, suitable for the neck. or for making 
up into ladies’ caps for evening wear, beautifully embossed, white 
with coloured borders, or any coloured ground, with small light 
satin flowers on the same. 1s. 6d.. or 19 stamps: six for 8s., or 100 
stamps. Superior best quality, in pure white only, 26 inches square, 
handsomely figured, suitable for lady or gentleman as a muffler for the. 
pocket, 3s. 6d. each ; three for gs. 6d. ; six for 18s. 


The Indian Silk Pocket or Neck Handkerchief, 24 inches 
square, in pure white, or with coloured borders, 2s, each, or 25 stamps; 
six for ros. 6d 


The French Silk Handkerchief, beautifully “embossed with 
satin flowers, pure white, size 28 inches. or in almost any colour, 25 
inches, price 2s. 6d . or 32 stamps ; three for 7s., or 84 stamps ; six for 
13s. 6d. Same quality in white. 24 inches, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; six 
for ros. 6d. Ditto ditto, in white, 20 inches. 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps; six 
for 8s., or 100 stamps. 


The English, hand-woven, twilled Silk Handkerchief. Very 
fine quality, all white or in a variety of shades, 26 inches square, 3s. 
each ; three for 8s. ; six for 1ss. Same quality, all colours, size 214 
inches, 2s. 3d. each, or 28 stamps ; six for 12s. 6d. Ditto ditto, all 
colours, size 18 inches, 1s. 9d. each. or 23 stamps ; six for gs. 6d. 





All Orders must be sent within twenty-one days. 
P.0.0. made payable at the G.P.O., to 





| 


MESSRS. HENRY & CO. having entered into negotiations for 
further supplies of their silk- finished broc: ided Hane ikerc hiefs, are 
enabled to lower their former prices, so that in future the 27-inch 
white or the 22-inch coloured. light and dark blue and scarlet brocaded 
Handkerchiefs will be sold at the one price, viz., rs. each, or 13 stz amps; 
28. rod. for 3, or 36 stamps; 5s. for 6, or 66 stamps; gs. 6d. per dozen, 
or 123 stamps. 


No one need be afraid to send for a sample. as money will be re- 
turaed if the goods are sent back unsoiled on receipt 


The brocaded designs are exquisite, reproducing the beauties of 
ferns, flowers, birds, &c. 


In addition to our rs. Handkerchiefs, we have a superior blue or red 
bordered, or all-coloured Handkerchief, 27 inches square, or all white, 
30 inches square, suitable for a muffler. Prices of this superior 
quality Handkerchief. post free. 1s. 3d., or 16 stamps ; three for 3s. 6d., 
or 45 stamps; six for 6s. 6d:, or 82 stamps; twelve for 12s., or 150 
stamps. 


The Handkerchiefs can be had either in pure white or in the follow- 
ing colours :—Pink, Fawn, Silver Grey, Black, Salmon, 
rg Crimson, Ecru, ‘Cream, Dark Blue, Pale Blue, 

da 


We are also offering superb Ladies’ Shawls, size 32 inches square, 
one of the most beautiful of our brocaded articles, fringed all round. 
Very suitable for presents. Colours—Fawn Brown, Old Gold, Silver 
Grey, and Lavender. 1s. 6d. each, six for 8s., or 100 stamps. 


SEE SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 


“The Rectory, Upton. St. Leonard's, Gloucester, 
** Sirs—I am thoroughly well pleased with the Handkerchiefs sent, 
as are also several to “whom I have shown them, I am commis- 


sioned to get ten more to please others who have seen those sent. 





“ Yours truly, G. CLAPHAM.” 


Coupon as below must be enclosed, or name of Magazine given. 


“GOLDEN HOURS” COUPON. 
We guarantee to send any of the above Handkerchiefs 
on receipt of P.O.O. Money to be returned if goods fail 


to meet with approval. and are returned ame riled. 
J. HENRY & CO. 





} J. HENRY & 00., THORNHILL ROAD, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 





. Od. HEARTHRUGS. Ny 4d. LINCOLNSHIRE 


1,500 RUGS SOLD IVY TWO MONTHS 


ESSRS. MALL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that 
a they will forward free to every reader of this Magazine ‘(sub- 
ject to conditions named below) a large and beautifully designed 


HEARTHRUG, 


1 Rug, carriage paid, 3s. od.; 2 ditto, 7s.; 3 ditto, 10s. 
If stamps, 3d. extra with each order. 


Size 72 inches by 36 inches. These Rugs are made in five sine 
which, being artistically blended, will suit any coloured carpet or 
suite. At the present time, when so much is being done to s read the 
taste for all that is elegant and refined, Messrs. HALL RCo. are 
encouraged to think that their efforts in this direction will be duly 
appreciated. The Rug will be sent carriage free to any part of the 

nited Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. for 3s. od., or 48 stamps. 
In ordering. it will be desirable to write name and address very 
plainly, and to enclose the on form found below. 


| “GOLDEN HOURS” ORDER FORM. 


On receipt of this form, accompanied by a P.O.O, for 

38. od. (or 48 stamps), we agree to forward, carriage free, 

| a large and exquisitely designed HE/ ART HRUG, 72 
inches by 36 inches.--(Signed) G. H. HALL & co. 





P.O.0.s to be made payable at G.P.O., to 
G. H. HALL & CO., 
58, Thornhill Road. Barnsbury, London, N. 
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FEATHER BEDS. 


DIRECT FROM BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Great reduction in price to 9d. per Pound, 
meer NEWHAM & CO. are now offering their celebrated 
FEATHER BEDS at the following greatly reduced prices:— 


al --SINGLE BED, BOLSTER, and PILLOW, 6ft. 3in. 


by 3ft. 6in., weighing 4olbs. . 30S. od. 
No. 2.—DOUBLE .BED, BOLSTE R, ik: TWO PIL. 

LOWS. 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in.,weighing solbs. ++ 378. 6d. 
No. 3.—DOUBLE BED. BOLSTER, and TWO PIL. 

LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing sslbs. .. vw O28; 30 


No 4.—EXTRA DOUBLE-SIZED BED, BOLSTER, 
and TWO PILLOWS, 6ft. 6in. by sft.. weighing 6slbs. 48s. 9d 
WARRANTED NEW AND SWEET, 

Any sized Bed only od. per lb., including Feathers, in white 
(bordered) tick. Making, packing, wrapper, and carriage paid to 
any station in the United Kingdom. Superior Beds. splendid 
Feathers. Linen Tick, 1s. per lb. Samples of Fe: athers and Tick, Price 
Lists, &c., post free. Agents wanted. 

All orders must be accompanied by cheque or P.O.O. made 


payable to 

MESSRS. NEWHAM & CO., 
Feather Purifiers, Boston. Lincolnshire. which, to insure safe delivery 
of goods, may be post- -dated ten days. Feathers only gd. per Ib. 
carriage paid. The trade supplied. Please mention this Magazine. 
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Che Acligious Gract Society. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 





HE PUBLIC MEETING will be held on FRIDAY EVENING, MAy 4th, ati EXETER 
HALL. The Chair will be taken at Half-past Six o’clock by Tur Rigur Hon. EARL CAIRNS, 
and the following Gentlemen are expected to Address the Meeting :—Rev. Canon FLeminG, B.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen ; Rev. Henry Aton, D.D., of Islington ; Rev. Henry LANSDELL, 
D.D., Author of ‘ Through Siberia,” &c.; Rev. D. MacEwan, D.D., of Clapham; Rev. James SMITH, 
Missionary from Delhi. 
Tickets for Reserved Seats may be had on application to the Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row. 


HE MISSIONARY BREAKFAST will be held in CANNON STREET HOTEL, on 
Tuurspay, May 17th, at 9 a.m., under the Presidency of HUGH M. MATHESON, Esa. 
Tickets, Half-a-Crown each, may be had of the Secretaries, 56, Vaternoster Row, London. 
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Just published, 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. NEW PRESENT DAY TRACT. 





] | 
Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James Giiumour, | The Age and Origin of Man Geologically Con- 
M.A., of Peking. With Map and numerous En- |_ gidered. By S. R. PATTISON, Esq., F.G.S.,. and 
: gravings from Photographs and Native: Sketches, FRIEDRICH PFAFF, Professor of Natural Science in 
This Book gives a most interesting account of the the University of Erlangen. Present Day Tract, 
j ee ~~ manners and customs, occupations, and No. 13. 4d., in neat cover. 
religious beliefs and practices of the Mongol Tribes eee a ae. ee , 
of Central Asia. Mr. Gilmour has spent a large Now ready, crown Svo, 2s. 6d., ¢ loth boards, 
part of the last twelve years among these people, Present Da Tracts. On Subjects of Christian 
and the facts stated in his work are the result of Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. By various writers. 
long and careful observation. ereigy I, ee Pe the wy eee 
‘ Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. Pubes "Hg ge gggeall ge eng Se gsr tone 
Our Eastern Sisters, and their Missi. nary 4 elpers. Burks, D.D., LL.D. 
‘ By HARRIET WARNER ELLIS A sketch of the rise Just published, imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d., cloth board. 
and progress of Missionary and Zenana work among Just pugs 7 " 7 rua 16mo, a 6c oo at Oar om 
Eastern women, with some account of the Societies | The Master’s Service. A Practical Guide for Girls. 
engaged in this work and its present state. By Lady BraBazon, Dora HOPE, ALICE Kina, and 
Just published, crown S8vo, 2s., cloth boards. = SELW Oop. Being Volume IV. of the“ Girl’s 
Tp tie wn Bookshelf.” Illustrated. 
Christian Ministry to the Young: A Book for ' ' 
Parents. Pastors,“ and Teachers. “By SAMUEL G. Just published, 16mo, 1s, 6d., cloth, red edges. 
GREEN, D.D., Author of “Bible Sketches and their | A Companion to the Lord's Sable: Meditations 
Teachings,” &c. Contents:—Christian Childhood, | and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. 
4 Children in the Congregation, Religious Services for | With an Introduction on the Meaning of the Lord’s 
the Young, On Preaching to Children, Catechetical | Supper. Neatly printed, with a red line round each 
and Class Instruction. | page. Forming the first of a Series of “‘ Companions 
Just published, crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards. | for a Quiet Hour.” 
Hore Petrins ; or, Studies in the Lifeof the Apostle | Just PUBLISHED. 
Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Quiet Corners: An American Tale. By Hows 
Chester, Author of ‘‘ Scenes in the Life of St. Paul,’ | ~Bennine. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d., cloth boards, 
‘Meditations on the Miracles of Our Lord,” &c. gilt edges. A charming story for young ladies who 
8 Contents :—Simon, whose surname was Peter, Early wish to be something and to do something. 
Training in Galilee, Special Words spoken by Christ Tal With Illustrations and Floral Head- 
to Peter, St. Peter and St. John, St. Peter as a | a alts WuyMrer. Small 4to, 1s. 6d., cloth 
witness of the Resurrection, Caesarea and Cornelius, | heaadie, atts olaen 
od The Primacy of Peter, St. Peter and St. Paul, Re- 8 — 
miniscences in the First Epistle, St. Mark and | Nobody Loves Me. By Mrs. Watton, Author of 
ry Babylon, Character and Example of St. Peter. | “Christie’s Old Organ,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Just published, price 5s., cloth boards, | Square 16mo, Is., cloth boards. 
- Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farren | The Queen’s Colours, and other Sketches of a 
4 WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. | Soldier’s Life. Large-type Series, No. 46. With 
eo With numerous Illustrations and a complete List of | Illustrations. 1s., cloth boards. 
d Genera and Species of the British Ants, | Elinor Vincent's Discipline. A Story for Girls. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 28. 6d., cloth boards. | By the Author of “ The Blind Boy of the Island,” 
ite The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By L. W. &e. Volume for the Young, No. 139. With Illus- 
‘3 EDERSHEIM. | trations. 1s., cloth boards. 
ice 


Visitors to London during the May ‘Meetings should call at the Religious Tract Society’s Retail Depots. 
de LONDON: 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the 
Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 


b The Illustrated List of May Meetings Gratis on application. 
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MPLOUGEHYS 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Forms a most Invigorating, Tans ghcbe _— Refreshing Beverage. 
Siren ian Gouda, _ phe pane relieves he cures the wo: of PnUS pation PON CLE: = piety HTT 
Heat, pox, a or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
Dr. MORGAN :—‘‘It furnishes the blood v with -its great “) "great plansure | in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘“‘I found it act as as cin my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
experience and family, in the worst forms of “et Fever, Dyspepsia.” 
NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—‘“‘I used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :-—I have state I never lost a single case.” 
A systematic course prevents and cures ue oe agg oe os gg and Trade Mark. 


In Patent Glass-sto 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTIN NG CHEMIST; a8, “HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLOW'S MAGNETINE 


For the Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, oo: Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat and Chest 
Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, Boiatica Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 

; TESTIMONIAL, 
Special Body Belt. From GARTH WILKINSON, Eso. M.D., M.R.CS.E. ea Coane Belt. 
76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, 
W. Darlow, Es London, W. 

Sir—I am ahs to certify that I have used your 
Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexc ogc ey and far superior to any other inven- 
tions of the kind which I have employed, and that of 
their efficacy, the positive powers, I have no doubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 
congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 
uP a abdomen. In the public interest I wish you to use my 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on men- unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
tioning the title of this Magazine. Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, GARTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PERFECTION ! PURITY! SIMPLICITY ! 


A PERFECT MARKING INK W = Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting ELECTRO-PLATING D 
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The Ghost in the Attic,—See page 306. 
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Pr. BLANDFORDS [PONSCIENCE. 


BY THE 

“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” 
CHAPTER XIV. 

LITTLE CHILDREN AND GROWN UP ONES. 


Nae 





*  Leila’s ankle did at last get well. 
a He would have had a painless 
\2 state of convalescence prolonged 
for his own benefit indefinitely ¢ 
and I am afraid his accomplished 
: tutor was not much more disin- 
-) terested—for while adversity, like a toad, 
(S$ carries a jewel in its head, “sweet are 
: its uses,” says immortal Will. Leigh 
Hamelin found the jewel in the visits that Miss 
Hetherington was continually making to the 
little patient. Now, her visits to the house 
might be few and far between, though Mrs. 
Baxendale entreated her to give her the pleasure 
of her society whenever she should feel the need 
of a little change. Leila carried a lot of love 
with her to her home ; and as love was the very 
breath of her being, her heart widened to em- 
brace these new objects of affection and then 
closed over them to shut them in for ever. 

Mrs. Baxendale, having seen the pleasure that 
Sybil took in the society of other little girls, was 
struck with a bright idea. which she lost no time 
in communicating to Mrs. Hetherington. She 
asked for the child to be allowed to share the 
lessons her children had in the morning with 
their aunt, and to accompany them, as often as 
was convenient, in their mid-day walk. 

Mrs. Hetherington thought that she owed it to 
her to make Sy bil welcome to any educational ad- 

vantages that Woodbine Cottage had to offer ; but 
Mrs. Baxendale insisted that the obligation was 
partly due to the young teacher and insisted on 
discharging it in full. The addition to Alice’s 
salary was not an unwelcome one, for it relieved 


the feeling that pr brother and sister had—that 


in making use of her remarkable educ: ational 


talents the ecole of advantage lay all on their 
This arrangement was also highly 
Truly, he must 
: he so 


own side. 
gratifying to Leigh Hamelin. 
have ‘been a most obliging young man ; 
often made it his business to call for Sybil, um- 
brella in hand, if there was the least prospect 01 
rain, when Paul or the servant might have been 
sent for the purpose. If ever she spent a 


“*SELINA’S STORY,’ 


JO Paul Baxendale’s great regret, 


AUTHOR OF 


“LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


holiday afternoon and took tea there, Leigh 
Hamelin was sure to call full early, and then at 
a great sacrifice of his valuable time, to wait for 
the young lady at her pleasure. 

[t is difficult to induce children to imitate 
their preceptors, as they generally prefer to select 
models that are not commended to them ; but 
if Paul had felt any backwardness in going for 
his sister, he perhaps stood reproved in the light 
of Leigh’s example. For soon he began to try 
to anticipate him. 

“You needn't trouble to call for Sybil, cousin 
Leigh, for 2’ going.” 

“Oh, are you ? Well as I’ve got my overcoat 
on, we'll go together. It will only be a walk,” 
returned Leigh, not to be out-generalled. 

The mutual penetration into each other’s 
motives, while a discreet silence was maintained, 
was not a little ridiculous. Mrs. Baxendale did 
not lose the humour of the situation, of course, 
though she thought well to ignore it ; but it 
was rather amusing that, at Woodbine Cottage, 
the first who saw how the land lay was grandma. 

‘* Mr. Hamelin doesn’t come for the rose, but 
he comes near it,” said the old lady, “and that 
youngster he brings with him sits as large as 
life, staring with all the eyes he’s got at little 
Leila. Such chits! They ought to be put on 
a course of birch rod and bread without butter.” 

“*T don’t suppose Leila thinks anything,” said 
Mrs. Hetherington, “and if she does, it’s only 
children’s play. Alice is too much wrapped up 
in some trouble of her own (no one knows what) 
to care who notices her or who doesn’t. Mr. 
Hamelin may be a very superior young man, but 
to all appearances he has no independent means ; 
and what would become of Alice if she married 
a poor man it hurts me to think.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said grandma, “ but I wish 
there wasn’t this mystery about the poor little 
thing. It might relieve her mind if she would 
open it to some one ; and I always fear that poor 
Ruth came to harm through keeping something 
to herself. Have you tried to get into Alice’s 
secret, my dear? She might tell you what she 
wouldn’t tell Charles.” 

“Both of us have done so,” said Mrs. 
Hetherington : ‘‘ the reply is always ‘ Nothing.’” 

“That is what the young people always say,” 
said grandma. 

“Do you think it can be her health, mother ? 
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Would it be well for Charles to take her into 
town to see a doctor ? Perhaps if she had a tonic 
she might be better.” 

“No, if that is all, wine and extra nourishment 
will have as wholesome an effect as iron or steel. 
She is so stupid about herself that if you brought 
a doctor, she would declare to him, as she does 
to you, that it is all nothing—and out of nothing 
nothing can be made.” 

For the next half-hour grandma’s needles 
clicked in a way that would have been very 
teasing to Mr. Hetherington’s ear if he had been 
present. It was the sign of some inward agita- 
tion that was only wont now to express itself in 
the unconscious, nervous working of the busy 
fingers and, we may add, in the silent lifting up 
of the heart toGod. Her pretty, anxious-looking 
daughter sat in silence trying to find something 
to speak of that should divert her mother’s 
thoughts, but failing from the very urgency of 
her own emotion. Oh! how eloquent to God 
must be the unuttered cry of poor humanity. 

The accidental turn their conversation had 
taken had rolled back the curtain that the 
mind drew over the most pathetic picture in its 
gallery—the picture of a young creature, who 
had had the perfection of that rose-bud beauty, 
common to the Vivians, lying white and still 
with dripping hair, and the expression of a dumb 
despair on the lips that had closed in the con- 
vulsions of a suffocating death-struggle. 

The two gentle, pious ladies, invalid and 
nurse, at Highchester, often saw that picture 
also; and there was another who saw it—not 
through memory’s backward glass, but through 
that that imagination lends ; and perhaps his 
was not less realistic. The owner of this picture 
was the bland physician who took so much pains 
at so little cost to cure Miss Salome Vivian, and 
yet could not deny himself the pleasure of 
drawing her foster-child into illusions that, dis- 
pelled, might urge her to rush on a similar fate. 

With an abrupt “good night,” and a hasty 
kiss, grandma at last went up to her chamber. 
On the way thither she looked in, according to 
her wont, on the little one in its mother’s room, 
damp and warm in rosy slumbers; and on 
Charlie who slept in what was little more than a 
cupboard and who wanted tucking in and cover- 
ing every time she came to him. 

“‘ Little darlings !” she said to herself, “ how 
sweet they look ! How little they know or care 
what is before them !” 

Alice was turning from one side to another 
of her pillow that night, when Mrs. Hetherington 
stole into the room. She brought with her a 
glass of hot claret and water. 

“T knew I should find you awake,” she said, 
“T want you to take this.” 

“Why have you brought it to me, sister Lucy?” 

“Your face shows in the morning that you 
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have not slept, Alice, and I have brought this to 
make you sleep; I am sure you are not well, 
though you will not own to it. I shall send in 
a glass of warm milk to the schoolroom every 
morning and you must take it. If you can 
think of anything that would do you good I 
wish you would tell me ; grandma and [ are get- 
ting quite uneasy about you.” 

“ Dear sister Lucy, I wish you wouldn’t. I 
am really very well.” 

“*So you say, child, but as you have ceased to 
treat us with confidence, of course we cannot be 
sure. Charles is going to take you out with him 
as often as the roads and weather are fit for you ; 
and I hope as the spring opens out you will be 
better, and get up your spirits.” ‘ 

“Ah, get up my spirits!” thought Alice, “ it 
all turns upon that.” But she only said, “You can- 
not spare me for so much going out, sister Lucy.” 

“| had better spare you for that than to be ill. 
It quite distresses me to see how listless you are! 
How heavily you seem to drag through the day.” 

“That sounds like a reproach.” . 

“Tt is not meant for one. It only makes me 
feel very sad about you, dear ; and I wonder what 
there is I can do to help you.” 

After this conversation Alice tried to appear 
a little brighter. Indeed she bewildered the 
children with so many double meanings at the 
dinner-table, perpetrated so many puns, and 
treated her brother to so many sharp, epigram- 
matic speeches, that grandma observed to her 
daughter, that it was as fatiguing to listen to 
her as to have the eyes teased with a burning 
glass, or double reflector. 4 

* od % * * ae * * 

“Gerald,” said Paul Baxendale, confidentially, 
one night to his brother, “Gerald, I’ve found 
Hamelin out, and I know why he’s brushed up 
lately and is so keen to go to Woodbine Cottage 
for Sybil. He’s in love with that take-off 
stuck-up Miss Hetherington.” : 

“Ts he really, Paul ?” said Gerald ; “ but how 
do you know she’s a stuck-up and take-off ? 
Has she tried it on you ?” 

Paul opined that he would like to see her. 
“ But it would make me feel queer if she looked 
at me as she looks at Hamelin, always as if she 
was amused at him and sorry for him, too. Oh ! 
she’s a deep sea, is Miss Hetherington ; and she 
likes to make people feel that if they were fool- 
hardy enough to enter the lists with her, she 
could twist them about and roll them up like a 
ball—as I’ve seen a frog do with a worm—and 
send them everywhere and nowhere.” 

“Then why do Miriam and Leila think so 
much of her ?” 

“ Because they're such little girls. She wouldn’t 
care to tease them; but if they were grown up 
she’d season their lessons for them, I can tell you. 
It would be all curry and stingo.” ; 
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“Well, Leila’s none so demure but she could 
pepper her aunt’s curry. She can say a sharp 
thing if she likes, so perhaps if she were grown 
up she could match her.”—* Leila is good at 
sending her bow clean through the joints of a 
fellow’s harness,” said Paul. “I heard about 
‘drawing a bow at a venture’ from herself. It’s 
in the Bible, and she’s got the Bible by heart. 
She learned the hundred-and-nineteenth psalm 
for a beginning, and after she had said it to her 
papa at breakfast, she despatched the rest—not 
cut up small as we have it; she bolted whole 
chapters and books at a time.’ 

“* Now you're gammoning,” yawned Gerald. 

“ Not about the ‘ bow ata venture.’ She asked 
me if I was converted, and I asked her, if to 
love God and do my best was not the same 
thing; and she said, no, I should have to feel 
first that the arrow of conviction was in my 
heart ; and then, when she was explaining that, 
she brought in about the bow and the harness.” 

“What a rum little customer she is, to be sure.” 

“Please to speak of her respectfully. She’s 
a very clever little girl, and if you make fun of 
her, you make fun of all that’s good.” 

“T shall make fun when I please,” said 
Gerald ; “I’m not going to keep back what I 
think for the sake of that solemn chicken, Leila 
Hetherington.” 

“T’ll ‘solemn chicken’ you, if you say that 
again,’ said Paul, “ you conceited young mon- 
key ! Solemn chicken indeed ! well, it’s better to 
be a solemn chicken than a donkey.” 

“On my word, Paul, I shall begin to think 
you are in cousin Leigh’s case. Will the wed- 
ding be next year, Paul ? Have you ‘asked papa,’ 
for I suppose that’s what the girls tell you to do. 
I believe I saw it ina book. Will you build a 
house or rent one ? And shall you have a pony- 
carriage ¢ Oh! I say, [’ll go in for Miriam. 
Why shouldn’t she and I have a bit of fun as 
well as the rest of you. We must be near old 
enough, if you and Leila are. It’s so awfully 
jolly that I wonder I never thought of it before.” 

“You are too young to understand such 
matters,” said Paul, loftily, “or you wouldn’t 
have been such a ‘duffer’ as to try to be witty 
over me.” 

For two or three days after this interchange 
of civilities it was observable that Paul and 
Gerald did not speak. The dignified silence 
was of Paul’s creating. Though Mrs. Baxendale 
noticed it, she did not ask either for any ex- 
planation, being sure that if there was no 
intermeddling, offences would soon be forgotten. 
Forgiven, would have been a better word, for 
in days to come Paul and Gerald sometimes 
alluded to this little passage at arms, as the 
“rum customer and solemn chicken quarrel.” 

* * ** * * E at * 


And how did Alice reply to Dr. Blandford’s 


authoritative request that she would write 
to him, describing her surroundings and her 
relations with her brother’s family ? She sent 
him the coldest and most formal letter ima- 
ginable. “She thought that Dr. Blandford, 
being, as she understood, a yearly visitor to 
tipplethorpe, must know as much as she could 
tell him of the dale and the objects of his 
curiosity that peopled it. They were no doubt 
a very simple people ; and their unsophisticated 
notions of truth, loyalty, and the sacredness of 
human bonds were more plainly derivable from 
the Christian Mythos than from their monkey 
ancestry. 

“As to her brother and his family, and her 
happiness or unhappiness with them,—* The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ and it was 
not for a stranger to intermeddle. She thought 
that one ought to be very sure of their ground 
before they lifted the curtain on another home 
and laid bare its holy things to mere acquain- 
tance. It might not be right to take even a 
bosom friend into such confidence. 

“As to my brother,” she said, “our own 
family used to flatter me by saying that we had 
some mental traits in common. Now that I am 
able to appreciate the powers of his mind I have 
not the conceit to think so. He has never been 
‘mocked by the wise men,’ and it begins to 
dawn upon me that I have. 

“T must thank you for taking so much pains 
to benefit Miss Vivian, my sister-in-law. The 
affection of the spine was caused by some trouble 
she had. She walked nearly the whole of a 
windy night, dark lanthorn in hand, to seek a 
sister who was accidentally drowned. But it was 
years before it grew so bad as to prostrate her. 
If she knew all about me she would think that 
I had sunk into darker, colder waters, and was 
drifting out to a more terrible sea, and she 
would die from very weariness. I will write no 
more about it. Please do not send me any more 
books: I do not want them, and it is not safe. 
Calling at the post involves me in difficulties, 
and so does returning them. I would discon- 
tinue calling for them, as they are sent against 
my will; but I am afraid they would send them 
to the cottage, and I should be in a painful 
predicament. As far as the books go, you may 
surely leave me to myself, for if I would get 
back into the old ruts I can’t. I am-in a 
labyrinth, and can find no clue to anything but 
the threads of road that cross and turn and 
never seem to lead one any whither. Vouch- 
safing you that comfortable assurance of my 
spiritual safety and soundness of mind, [ am, 
yours faithfully, ALICE.’ 

By the persistent sending of books and letters 
Dr. Blandford retained his hold on the dis- 
tracted girl. It was most ungentlemanly of the 
perfect ; gentleman of Highchester ; but, alas, all 
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wrong-doing is very ungentlemanly and very 
unladylike. Good manners will never out-live 
good morals and perfect honour in anyone. 
Alice suffered a martyrdom and her nerves 
were in a continual state of alarm; but she 
thought if she could only avoid a rupture till 
September, that month would bring Dr. Bland- 
ford to Ripplethorpe, and surely his intentions 
would be made plain to her one way or the 
other. So the worm still battened on the bud; 
and twas only a woman’s heart that suffered; 
—only a woman’s heart ! 

Yet, no. A soul that God had finely touched 
to finest issues was jarred and marred till the 
music had gone out of it, and not a note was 
left in harmony with the harmonies His will 
evolves. Then, oh, how luckless must be the 
hand that has tampered with it to destroy. 
Better for such a man, perhaps, that he had 
never been born. 

Saturday night sees a pale-browed young 
minister in Highchester trying to brace his 
recreant heart to deliver a message whose truth 
he has begun to doubt. Doubt is fast leading 
him into despair, yet he must go into the pulpit 
to speak words of hope that will fall like balls 
of lead into the sea. 

“Depression is inevitable,” says Dr. Bland- 
ford, ‘‘ when a man first begins to think and to 
compare.” 

Dr. Blandford, we will give you something to 
exercise your comparison upon. You _ have 
blunted and rusted a polished shaft which the 
Lord had in His quiver for use. You do not 
believe that Uzza was struck dead for touching 
the ark of the covenant. If ever you do believe 
it, what do you think will become of you who 
have wilfully damaged that polished shaft ? 


CHAPTER XV. 
A MOONLIGHT WALK. 


THERE was to be a missionary meeting at 
the Gaffer’s Gap, and Alice Hetherington had 
promised her brother that if it was fine she 
would go with him. She could ride there, but 
would have to walk back. However, she did 
not fear long walks, and in her present nervous, 
sleepless condition, she was pleased with the 
prospect of being tired out, for that would secure 
her a good night. There had not been much to 
do in school through the day, for Miriam had 
been a little poorly, and Leila had asked for 
leave to go and see Mr. Theakstone, who had 
a severe cold and was not able to leave the 
house. So of the girls Alice had only Sybil. It 


was before her that Mr. Hetherington proposed 
the little expedition. 
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Gaffer’s Gap could be seen from the school- 
room windows, and Alice felt some curiosity to 
see it nearer, as she could not help investing it 
with a kind of personality. She had heard Mrs. 
Hetherington allude to it as “‘ Wuthering 
Heights,” and now Sybil said, “ It looks as if 
a giant might live there in a cave and come out 
roaring at you. Doesn’t it, Miss Hetherington ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Hetherington, “it has a 
dark, bleak look, and I daresay that the wind 
roars above it like a hundred giants, Sybil, and 
the frost will do wonders in the winter.” 

“There have been a lot of ghost stories told 
about it, Miss Hetherington, and mamma says 
she doesn’t wonder ; for in the distance it looks 
like a big ghost itself, and that’s why it’s called 
Gaffer’s Gap. But, oh! when you stand on the 
top, on the moor, and look down, how pretty it 
is on each side.” 

‘Reversing the usual order of things,” said 
Alice, musingly ; “for the future lies lost in blue 
mist and golden haze; but when it becomes 
present is as harsh and uninviting as the Gap.” 

“Oh, the Gap is the village,” said Sybil, inno- 
cently. ‘You can’t see it from this window 
without a glass. It’s just as if enough had 
been hollowed out of the hill to make a long, 
narrow street. There’s a church at the farther 
end and your chapel at this : 
between, and that’s all the village.” 

“And the people halt between the two 
opinions,” said Alice, with that little discon- 
certing laugh of hers. ‘It would be an odd 
coincidence if both parsons took for their text, 
‘How long halt ye ?’” 

This was above Sybil ; but it interested her 
to know that Miss Hetherington was going to a 
missionary meeting at Gaffer’s Gap ; 
brother’s tutor was the first person she met going 
home she named it to him, and then thought no 
more about it. Leigh Hamelin, as a political 
Dissenter, had no moresympathy with Methodism 
than he had with the Establishment ; but a pious 
wish to attend that missionary meeting to hear 
Mr. Hetherington speak and to show catholicity 
of spirit at once took possession of him. After 
afternoon school and tea, he named to Mrs, 
Baxendale that he was going out and _ it 
might oe some time before he returned, but that 
was all. 

“*] wonder where cousin Leigh’s gone to?’ 
said Paul during the evening. 

“| know where Miss Hetherington’s gone to 
and you don’t,” said Sybil, without any percep- 
tion of the inevitable association of ideas. 
“She’s gone to the missionary meeting at 
Gaffer’s Gap, and she’ll have to walk all the way 
home.” ‘ 

“ Whew!” said Paul, looking inexpressible 
things at Gerald. 

“ It is a pity,” said Mrs. Baxendale afterwards 
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to her husband, when the young folks were not 
present ; “not but what a few years may find 
Leigh in a very fair position ; but Miss Hether- 
ington cares nothing at all about him.” 

As Leigh Hamelin made his way to the Gap 
his mind was full of what this evening might 
bring forth. It was his intention to separate 
Miss Hetherington, if possible, from any of the 
Ripplethorpe party who might be on the way. 
Then he would improve his opportunity. He 
would try to get into more unrestrained con- 
versation with her. How he wished he could 
lead her to share her past with him, and in return 
give her his, painful as it was: let her see the 
desolation of his heart ; the love and affection 
he had yearned for and never known, save as 
Mrs. Baxendale gave him it from the affluent 
kindness and benevolence of her nature, after 
she had feasted her own boys. It was a good 
thing to come next to them; but to have one 
first of all others to him, and to be first of all 
others to one gentle, soul-lighted heart, how 
dear should he esteem it! How he would work 
to realise the ideal home that he might be 
empowered to build, after his final examinations 
and his ordination! Surely none who had 
suffered as he had done would prize it as he 
would, and seek so earnestly to keep its peace 
and purity inviolate. True, it might be some 
years yet ; but if Jacob served for Rachel seven 
years, Rachel waited for Jacob seven and then 
began again, and Leigh’s prospects were not in 
a worldly sense dark for the future. Though 
he only now received help from his father 
through Mrs. Baxendale, and the help was given 
grudgingly, there was no threat of disinheriting 
him. Leigh did not think it was in his father’s 
power to disinherit him. He was prejudiced 
enough and capricious enough to do it, he knew; 
but his money could not be willed out of the 
family, and Leigh was the only son. Possibly 
after all his college expenses were paid he might 
elect to cast him on his own oars for his life- 
time; but he should get a Church, and Miss 
Hetherington would not covet a luxurious home, 
so long as in its simplicity it was refined and 
comfortable. Oh! would lovely lady Alice be in 
gentle mood to-night? She would have him at 
less advantage in a walk than inaroom. “Of 
the ‘four eyes’ the Italians speak of,” said 
Leigh, “at least two are very embarrassing ;” 
so he went hurriedly on, religious aspirations 
mingling with the aspirations of the lover, and 
the prayer for resignation having in it certain 
elements of reservation for all his real desire to 
be sincere. “I must try to make her under- 
stand me and allure her from the far-off heights 
from which she looks so unconcernedly down 
upon me,” thought Leigh. ‘She is good, she 
is beautiful ; her eyes are full of mind-light, and 
her face has all the unrest and sorrow in it tha 


belongs to a great soul; but if she were to know 
the luxury of loving and being beloved, then I 
think she would be happy. She would be like 
my aunt, always tranquil and at rest. The 
mind-light would be warmer because of the 
flame being fed and because of the steady con- 
centration of its rays.” 

With a beating heart he continued his rapid 
walk, until a gust of wind sweeping above the 
Gap nearly took his hat off, and singing-was 
heard from the schoolroom in which the mis- 
sionary meeting was being held. 

There was a bronze-browed missionary on 
the platform, rugged and broad-shouldered, but 
with a face that promised graphic and fervid 
speech. There was Mr. Hetherington’s face of 
refined and intellectual beauty, and there were 
others of whom Leigh took but scant notice. 
His eyes sought Alice Hetherington. Yes, there 
was her profile, the shadow of it falling ona 
map of Palestine. He placed himself where he 
could watch her unseen, and I am afraid his 
eyes were more engaged for the next two hours 
than his ears. It was not a peaceful or a con- 
tented face he gazed upon, and at the very times 
when it might have been expected to light up 
the most, it wore the greatest expression of 
bitterness. Whatever could be the meaning of 
it ? Leigh had had his heart-trouble and the 
“iron that had entered his soul” seemed never 
fairly to have been withdrawn ; but what sad 
secret had Miss Hetherington ? Had anyone 
made her unhappy? A cold shiver passed 
through Leigh as he wondered if there was any- 
thing in her mind that would make a barrier to 
his hopes. 

How long that missionary meeting seemed ! 
Leigh was not in the best frame of mind for 
hearing about the conversion either of Jew or 
Gentile, and he wondered how long every speaker 
would take, and if he should have to take a 
voyage round the world with Montgomery and 
come back to hear a lot of votes of thanks 
moved, seconded, carried, and acknowledged, 
before the Doxology and the Benediction put 
him out of the misery of expectancy. The 
meeting over, the congregation poured out into 
the one quiet street of the village. The wind 
had fallen and the moonlight flooded the scene 
with its silvery beauty. Alice lingered for her 
brother, who was speaking to first one and then 
another, and refusing invitations to supper 
because he was anxious to get her home ; but as 
she saw that he could not at once disengage 
himself from his companions, she walked on a 
little in advance. She was in one of her most 
sore, irritable, and perverse moods, so naturally 
avoided speaking to anyone whom she could 
avoid without rudeness. 

Leigh Hamelin, of course took occasion by 
the hand ; whereupon Mr. Hetherington, seeing 
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that she was under his protection, did not try to 
overtake her, but good-naturedly resigned him- 
self to the one or two Ripplethorpians who 
threw themselves in his way. 

“Good evening, Miss Hetherington,” said 
Leigh, extending his hand. 

“Good evening,” said Alice, taking it with 
indifference, and scarcely conscious that it was 
retained for some moments more than was 
necessary. 

“ How delightful it is to be out under that 
sky to-night and to have the prospect of a real 
long walk.” 

“It is cold,” said Alice, shrugging her 
shoulders; “I wish I were at home.” 

This was not promising. 

** You won’t feel it cold after you have walked 
awhile. [ think the walk splendid, Miss Hether- 
ington; I think it quite splendid.” 

Alice allowed herself to wonder what adjective 
he would use to define a thing that was nearly 
splendid but not quite. Anyone who had come 
in her way then would have irritated her, but 
she could not expend her irritation on everyone. 

Leigh Hamelin for his obtrusiveness might be 
a harmless safety-valve, so the look came into 
her face that Paul Baxendale had sometimes 
caught, and that appeared to his boyish imagina- 
tion ominous. 

“Why do they advise us to walk in the cool, 
sweet, morning air, when it requires so much 
resolution, and we are longing to be at the 
business of the day, instead of recommending 
the evening after the dew has fallen and the 
day’s task been done; when we want calming 
and soothing and are just in the mood to 
meditate—W hy ?” 


“ «Tf Reason shall dig deepest in the night, 
And Fancy fly most free,’ 





I dare say most students would prefer to be till 
bed-time at their desks. And as for night air, I 
can enjoy it on occasion, I admit ; but to delicate 
people it is almost fatal.” 

“So they say. Still, Miss Hetherington, a 
country walk through lovely scenery, under a 
moon like that is, for those who can bear it, 
beautiful in its effect, both on mind and body. 
If we are worried, we may take a sleeping-draught 
from Nature’s own hand, and she does not hush 
us over without calling on us to say our prayers, 
either. 


‘Hark! ’tis the shrill-sounding cry of the quail— 
Worship God!’” 


“Opiates lose their effect,” said Alice, coldly ; 
“and worry may be chronic—a habit of the 
mind.” 

“Of my own, to wit,” said Hamelin ; “ but 


my nerves got astray when I was a child, and, 
even under my aunt’s benign influences, have 
scarcely settled themselves again. And don’t 
you think, Miss Hetherington, that our profes- 
sion—yours and mine—involves us in a kind of 
nervous wear and tear that is not always to be 
found in avocations less relieved by leisure, and 
less interesting and attractive in the main ?” 

“That would be the general experience,” 
said Alice; “but I am fond of teaching, and 
have always been favoured in my pupils.” 

“They are so good ? Well, | consider myself 
highly favoured in mine. It is natural I should 
have all the love for them of an elder brother; 
and yet there are times when I could fervently 
wish that the water-cure for original sin had 
proved its efficacy in the particular instances 
with which I have to deal. If it had, I should 
have had some faith in it.” 

“Neither belief nor disbelief in baptismal 
regeneration seems to me of the slightest 
importance,” said Alice. “Why baptize the 
infant if no good is supposed to come of it? 
Everyone knows that, if it lives, the human 
nature will assert itself, and that it will have to 
exercise belief and obedience and other moral 
qualities for itself, if it is to be called a Christian. 
Those who hold the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration believe this as much as those who 
don’t. Still they think the form is not an 
empty one; that the child gets some benefit ; 
and if it does not, then why baptize 7” 

“To give children the benefit of an entrance 
into the outward and visible Church ; to offer 
them, as the turtle-doves were offered in the 
Temple, to the Lord, and have on their behalf the 
prayers of as many as are present. Is there no 
benefit in all that ?” 

“From your standpoint ; but I don’t see why 
you should object to a little grace going with 
it,” she said, cynically; “though really it is a 
matter of indifference—one on which Christians 
might well think and let think.” 

“Tt ought not to be a matter of indifference 
so long as there are any Churchmen left who 
declare that the unbaptized infant is unsalvable. 
Can anything be more monstrous ?”’ 

“They deserve to go into purgatory for the 
hardness of their hearts,” said Alice, ‘ where 
they might make acquaintance with kindred 
spirits who had not inhabited the surplice— 
Calvinist divines, for instance, who resign the 
reprobate infant to perdition.” 

If Leigh had received a box on the ear, he 
could not have been more taken by surprise. 
“She is as asperous as a thorn hedge!” he 
mentally exclaimed, and wondered how he had 
blundered into religious discussion when he had 
wanted to engage her in conversation of a more 
familiar kind. ‘“ Ah, well, Miss Hetherington,” 
he said, “ all this proves that Bigotry had better 
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leave the babies alone. God 
‘Take this child, and nurse it for Me. 

There was such a tenderness in Leigh’s voice 
as he said this that it would have insinuated 
itself into the hearts of most women: but Alice, 
with her sore spirit, was only glad that she had 
provoked him, and she perfectly longed to pro- 
voke him again. The counter-irritation was a 
relief to her ; but we do not say that indulgence 
in it was therefore justifiable. 

To turn the subject, Leigh asked her opinion 
of the missionary meeting, and if she had enjoyed 
the speeches, though he felt he was again on 
dangerous ground, owing to his lax attention. 

“J used to have a great enthusiasm for mis- 
sionary meetings,” said Alice; “but I found 
out, as I grew older, that my enthusiasm about 
anything was just in proportion to my ignorance. 
It seemed to me the grandest thing in the world 
for a highly-civilised European to take his life in 
his hands and go among heathen Chinese and 
ignorant Hindoos and black-browed Hottentots 
to teach them religion, improve their manners, 
and burn their idols. Indeed, the Hindoo was 
hardly on a higher plane, in my imagination, 
than the cannibal South Sea Islander or the 
aboriginal of Australia. I would have thought 
the term heathen and barbarous legitimate to a 
Rajah or a native gentleman, as much a scholar 
among his countrymen, and as perfect a gentle- 
man, as Sir Philip Sydney was to the men of his 
age. Now, when I hear men who 
have set up to revolutionise their ideas by attack- 
ing them, in a manner that the native must con- 
ceive insulting—because they assume, prima 
Facie, that he is all wrong, and wrong i” toto— 
boast on our platforms of their triumphs and 
their trophies, [ cannot but imagine that the 
reverse of the medal, if turned outward, would 
tell a story of certain mortifications and embar- 
rassments which they may well prefer to keep to 
themselves. Besides, from all the accounts we 
have of the heathen in the slums of our large 
cities, and the condition of some villages, charity 
had better begin at home.” 

“And has it not begun at home? Has 
nothing been done? Is nothing doing for our 
own lost sheep?” asked Leigh, with a voice 
that quivered with suppressed pain at the revela- 
tion Miss Hetherington was gradually making of 
her contempt for the very things he would have 
supposed her to hold most sacred. “Is charity 
then to end at home, or evade the command, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,’ until our country has 
no need of her? Do so many earnest men and 
women go abroad, that none are left us to take 
their place, and go into the lanes and highw Lys 
and hedges entreating sinners to come in ?’ 

“T was not ignoring the labourers that there 
are in the field,” said Alice; “I was only 


some of the 
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that my brother would 
ordinary Christian mind, 
esteemed of far greater 
More interest is 
taken in it, more money contributed to it, in all 
the congregations over which he presides.” 
“But who better than he could divert the 


making a statement 
endorse—that, in the 
the foreign mission is 
importance than the home. 


sympathies of his people into the nearer 
channel ?” said Hamelin; “and his speech to- 
night was all aglow with thankfulness for what 
had been done abroad and was in contemplation 
to be done. It is impossible to think that you 
have received your views from him. Then you 
spoke of boasting. I heard no boasting to-night, 
nor at any missionary meeting—Church or Non- 
conformist—that I ever attended. Besides, you 
called the methods of the average missionary 
into question, and there, I confess, I can’t follow 
you; for how can I judge his methods, never 
having watched them, or even heard them ex- 
plained ?” 

“Tt is always dangerous,” said Alice, “ to 
think aloud in talking, unless it is with a friend 
who understands one.” 

“Tama friend. I wait to be instructed,” 
said Leigh, meekly. ‘I think I can understand, 
if you tell me, what is wrong in the method of 
discharging the commission ; and what is the 
improvement upon it that suggests itself to your 
mind ¢” 

“Well,” said Alice, “supposing that the 
would-be-missionary were to bestow a little time, 
not only in learning the language of the natives 
whom he proposes to eV rangelise, but also in 
studying their history, their manners and cus- 
toms, and the genius of what is religion to them— 
don’t you think he would find that a great deal 
of prejudice had mixed up with his conceptions, 
and that an Athenian pride in the particular 
form of civilisation in which he had been bred 
had permitted him to pity, but had forbidden 
him to sympathise with, men who were less 
inferior to him than he thought ?” 

“Now I begin to perceive your drift,” said 
Leigh. ‘I confess I never thought of that mode 
of preparation before ; but many candidates | for 
mission work may have done so before now. 

“ Tf they did, they would speak and write after 
a different fashion.” 

“But where do you detect the failure ?” 

“Tn this: instead of allowing that, whatever 
religion is, men’s varying forms of belief may 
be but broken lights of it; and the light of 
Christianity, if broader and fuller, not so broad 
and full that it is not a broken light, also, they 
open a battery against the convictions of a people 
of whom they know worse than nothing, by telling 
them that they are the oracles of the truth of 
God—that they know not a part of the truth, 
but the whole—and that all that is not in entire 
agreement with what they tell them is falsehood.” 
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“ fear you would have them compromise too 
far, Miss Hetherington ; and certainly they are 
justified in speaking with authority, for they 
carry the Divine oracles with them wherever 
they carry the Bible. Still, all may not have 
St. Paul’s tact, who spoke with reverence to 
the Athenians of the altar to the Unknown 
God: ‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
Him declare I unto you.’” 

“You speak of the Bible as the missionary’s 
Divine oracle,” said Alice. “ Don’t forget that in 
India the Shastras and Vedas and sacred books 
are all that to the initiated, and that those who 
worship ignorantly worship in faith.” 

“‘ But where does that lead to? Certainly the 
missionary is not to accept in Buddha the 
people’s Christ, or avoid offending the Brahmin 
by allowing Divine authority to the Vedas.” 

“T believe that many young missionaries go 
out to India without at all understanding the 
difference between Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
and they would be quite incredulous of finding 
passages that remind one of the Bible in the 
sacred books. Yet why do they not compare 
them with the Bible, and what they choose to 
stigmatise as heathen superstition, with their 
superior lights; then they could purify the 
people’s faiths by pointing out the divergence 
after they had acknowledged the agreement ¢ 
They could show them that they were only using 
their own materials in constructing a religion 
that the natives would naturally distrust if they 
thought it bran new ; while they cannot help 
questioning the beneficence of the Creator if 
they are told that He has given it to others, but 
withheld it from them for so many ages.” 

“He has not withheld ‘the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,’ 
and those who sin without law are not judged 
by law. The man that feareth a Divine Judge 
(however dimly revealed), and worketh righteous- 
ness, according to his broken lights, shall be 
saved,” said Leigh. ‘God has called him in 
his soul, and he has obeyed; but it is in his 
soul, not through the medium of superstitions, 
that may lead to asceticism, infanticide, devil- 
worship, and also many forms of immorality. 
Francis Xavier told the Japanese, who com- 
plained, as you say, of the injustice of being 
kept in ignorance of God’s law, that they had 
had within them a witness against theft, murder, 
cruelty, and many other of the sins that they 
reprobated, and still indulged in.” 

“T see great force in that argument,” said 
Alice ; “but, after all, you would not like to 
follow it to what may be considered by some its 
legitimate conclusion, and allow that human 
nature is not totally depraved, but that man, 
independently of his vices, possesses a natural 
religion upon which all religions, boasting the 
authority of revelation, are based. Natural 


religion, stripped of its superstition [‘and of all 
faith in Revelation,’ said Leigh, under his 
breath], means morality; and the more advanced 
and civilised social life is, the more will man be 
educated into morality; seeing not only its 
necessity, and the evils that follow the absence 
of it, but the beautiful order and peace, and 
mutual confidence which naturally spring out 
of it.” 

“Yes,” said Leigh, “and that is why 
London, Paris, Venice, and other centres of a 
high civilisation have such a spotless reputation 
for purity of life and manners! Commercial 
integrity is unbroken among them ; oppression 
and fraud, are things unknown! ” 

Alice did not care to answer the irony. 

“But apropos of all that,” she said, ‘ have you 
read ‘Hiawatha,’ and‘ The Curse of Kehama,’ to 
say nothing of sacred writings, that we can only 
appreciate from fragmentary translations? I 
think if you have, you must have some per- 
ception of the reverence due to the human 
mind in every country, and in every stage of its 
progression. You must perceive that spiritual 
aspiration is not a thirst that the Christian only 
knows, and that even the very highest part of 
us—what Aristotle calls the nows,—lights its 
lamp in the brain of the Red Indian, the 
artistic Japanese, and the reasoning Hindoo, as 

impartially as it does in ours.” 

“| have read ‘Hiawatha,’ and ‘The Curse of 
Kehama’ and the ‘ Koran,’ and even the ‘ Scan- 
dinavian Edda,’” said Leigh, solemnly ; ‘and 
I respect the soul of the child of God that 
Christ gave His life-blood to redeem wherever 
it may inhabit ; but I dare not assume that my 
love and reverence equal that of the devoted, 
Christ-like men, who are willing to share their 
fever, and their snake-bites, or their night- 
frosts, and bear may be their enmity, so that 
they may lead them from the shrines of their 
strange gods, or even from Buddha’s wisdom- 
tree, to the cross of Christ. Have you never 
heard of missionaries who have been exhausted 
both in body and mind, by days of disputation 
with intelligent opponents ? The tenour of your 
conversation would lead one to suppose that you 
have listened to what Freethinkers have to say 
on these subjects?” 

“Oh, your keen scent finds itself on the 
track of some dreadful heresy !” said Alice, with 
a scornful laugh that grated harshly on his ear. 
“A little fox, with a fire-brand tied to its tail. 
Hunt it down, and you'll deserve the epitaph 
Cowper wrote on the retriever,— 


‘And to this fame he rose, 
By simply following his nose.’ ”’ 


“Thank you, Miss Hetherington, for the 
highly flattering association of ideas. I am in 
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a fair way to immortalise myself if I get the 
advantage in the present argument, I will admit. 
Nevertheless, as you have condescended to give 
me a clue to the differences of opinion between 
us, you must forgive me, if I insist in following 
it up. Now, natural theology I can admit,— 
Nature leading to Nature’s God—but, apart 
from revelation and ‘the Word,’ the Divine 
Logos, or God manifest in the flesh, what does 
Nature teach us of man’s God and the future of 
the soul? What you call natural religion leads 
man instinctively to believe in a power or powers 
outside of himself, who will take care of him, 
and keep an account of his actions to punish or 
reward them in a future state ; but this is more 
than morality. Did you mean this when you 
said, only a short time since, ‘ Stripped of all 
superstition? ’” 

“Perhaps I did,” said Alice. “The man 
who is uninfluenced by fear of punishment or 
hope of reward is greater in my mind than the 
man who is just and merciful, because he fears 
hell and would fain win heaven.” 

“ Yet, while fear is a necessary factor in the 
Divine government (and in any human govern- 
ment, for that matter),” said Leigh, “God is 
revealed to us as a God of love, and works in 
us, and around us, and for us more by love than 
fear. So the man who occupies the highest 
plane of all must be the man whose motive 
power is confessedly the love of God in the 
heart.” 

“Oh! but I meant originally and indepen- 
dently of revealed religion,” said Alice. 

“But not of natural religion,” said Leigh, 
“aided by a high civilisation. Which religion 
has the support of experiment and of fact? 
According to Revelation, man is unclean, and 
it is not what is outside defileth him, it is what 
is within. The heart is the grand source of his 
impurity ; so that if he is to be cleansed, the 
cleansing process must begin within. His 
inner man corrected and brought into harmony 
with law and order and allegiance thereto, the 
outer will be conformed also by the Spirit that 
worketh in him. Without this inward cleansing 
the outer man may be chiselled and polished, 
and purified, by education, civilisation, social 
etiquette, and all their appliances ; revealed 
religion pronounces him a whited sepulchre, 
which is repulsive inside, whatever may be made 
of it out. Natural religion inverts the process. 
The cleansing is to begin from without, and a 
long time is to be allowed for that which 
revealed religion promises to effect in a short 
time. Now, which do we know, by experience, 
to be the most effectual among the men and 
women of our own very limited acquaintance ? 
All have the benefits of civilisation, but a com- 
parative few have those of real spiritual religion. 
How do you account for it that, when many of 
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the southern countries of Europe and of Asia 
reached the acme of their civilisation, they did 
not abide there, rooted and grounded in the 
righteousness they must have graduated in— 
they fell to pieces from their own internal cor- 
ruption ? It seethed in them like a, volcano.” 

“History has repeated itself, and will repeat 
itself again in Christian countries,” said Alice. 
“There is a continual metaphoric taking away 
of the candlestick—and why? It is because 
man is progressive and must progress. Civili- 
sation will do more to purify morals in the 
future than it has done in the past.” 

“Tt will putrefy, if the saving salt of religion 
is not thrown in,” argued Leigh ; “ but I think 
a great deal of stuff is preached about man’s 
progression. Why, in a sense, he does not 
progress. Every generation that lives and dies 
upon the world’s surface improves it; but that is 
because every generation has an additional rung 
of the ladder, the former have wrought from, to 
begin upon. The scholar’s infant comes into 
the world as ignorant as the peasant’s, and for 
him, too,— 


‘ Life is short, and art is long.’ 


“Ah! but he has a chance of a more highly- 
developed brain, and intuitions that will mani- 
fest themselves in time, and be like tools, ready 
to hand, for him to work with.” 

“Yet a great scholar, a deep thinker, a states- 
man-like intellect, may arise from peasant soil. 
No, I cannot admit progression in your sense, 
which is, that the human beings of one age are 
born superior to the human beings of a pre- 
ceding one, and that those who spring up after 
us will have in their own Ego a great advantage 
over us. Why, it might lead us to the new 
belief in a monkey-ancestry from just following 
the train of thought backward,” said Leigh. 

“ And supposing it did ; even that would not 
necessitate disbelief in natural and revealed 
religion,” said Alice, “save some Mosaic 
records which we have not hesitated to modify 
so that we might harmonise geology with 
revelation. If you take the retrograde view of 
man, turn round and contemplate his ascent, 
and then wonder ; look forward to his possible 
progression and then hope; and, if you will, 
worship.” 

“No, thank you. I will go back to Adam, 
who was the son of God, and then look from 
his blasted Eden to the Advent of the Second 
Adam, and hope and worship over the manger 
where the young Child lay. And as to possible 


progression, I shall be satisfied only ‘when I 
awake up in His likeness. 
“Have you ever read ‘The Vestiges of the 


Natural History of Creation ?’” 
“No, but I have heard of it.” 
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“Tf you will not speak of it, I can lend 
it you.” 

“Do you read many such books, Miss 
Hetherington ?” 

“T have read some. Do you 
them, Mr. Hamelin ?” 

“No, they give me no pleasure.” 

“Because you taink all revelation is at an 
end, and there are no side-lights or side-windows 
giving fresh views into the interior of the 
palace of truth. If you think all who profess 
to see more than you do are wrong, why don’t 
you read to answer? A minister ought to do.” 

“ Does your brother read to answer ?” 

“T believe he does.” 

“ Have you asked him for the answer to some 
of your ideas, that you may prove their truth?” 

“No; I should never think of doing so ; for 
if I believe in science, science is absolute, and 
past traditions that contradict, are not to be 
received. If I believe in supernatural religion, 
and a special revelation of the Divine will, I 
cannot assume that we get to the end of it with 
the last verse of the Apocalypse. God must go 
on revealing Himself to the minds of men.” 

“Yes; but we are to try the spirits, whether 
they are true or false,” said Leigh. ‘ Has He 
left us to our unaided judgment when our 
judgments differ so widely ? Are we without a 
final court of appeai ¢ No, surely we must try 
the spirits by His holy Word; and it is 
promised ‘if any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.’ The Spirit will teach the 
sons of God, and prepare and adorn them for 
their final manifestation. Oh! dream of 
monkey-ancestry, what would you lead one 
from ?”’ 

“Not necessarily from that, Mr. Hamelin. 
The only difficulty would be to ascertain the 
point at which, out of the mere animal, the man 
with the nous arose, and had with his higher 
nature, and his conscience or natural religion, 
the debased instincts which cause crime, and 
might all, if you examine, be derived from a 
brute ancestry. None of these does civilisation 
and education sooner refine away than that of 
cruelty. All the rest may follow in time.” 

“Then in what school do you write your 
name, Miss Hetherington ?—that of positive 
science which admits no revelation, or that of a 
revelation so plastic that, notwithstanding the 
Scriptural injunction to ‘contend earnestly for 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints,’ 
you expect every age to accept a fresh modifi- 
cation and presentation of it ?” 

“But only according to man’s altered needs,” 
said Alice, ‘and I only said—if.” 

“His great spiritual needs are as unalterable 
as his principal bodily wants. And, having said 


never read 


so much, you should say more. What school are 
you in 


9” 
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“You have no right to press the question, and 
my brother is gaining on us.” 

“T wish I could persuade you to open your 
heart to him as a sister should, and tell him any 
doubt, or what you may call any new aspect of 
truth, that may present itself to you.” 

“* Never.” 

“‘Miss Hetherington, I would give anything 
to know that you had only been arguing with 
me for argument’s sake; that you did not at 
heart dispute any of the things you have called 
in question. Ever since I knew you I have 
felt as if I were under a spell, and could only 
be happy when in your society. To-night, the 
hope that we might have this walk together was 
what brought me to Gaffer’s Gap. I thought 
it might bring us nearer to each other as friends, 
and we might get to know each other better. 
Oh! will you tell me that it is only Hypatia that 
has been trying to bewilder and puzzle me, but 
that all the time the true Mary is sitting at the 
Master’s feet and listening for His words ?” 

A turn in the lane hid the party behind from 
view. He took her hand pleadingly within his, 
and bent his head down close to hers. She 
looked up and saw the tender light in his eyes, 
the face full of the pain of a new wound, and 
thirsting for relief. She read its meaning, and 
it would have been strange if she had not. 

“Mr. Hamelin, you are a good man,” she 
said, “and must not be distressed needlessly. | 
have cut myself loose from the old beliefs, and 
I could not return to them if I would.” 

“Oh, Alice! Alice! who has bewitched you ¢ 
I entreat you try to get help. Read the books, 
that have misled you, over with your brother, 
and see if he cannot aid you to a clear compre- 
hension of their sophistries.” 

“That is the last thing I shall do. My brother 
is as lofty and pure as an angel, and as simple and 
unworldly as a child. He is a Theocrat, an 
angel, if there are such beings, that adores; his 
human sympathies are not strong and keen.” 

“You misconceive him. He could help you 
and would. Alice, be persuaded.” 

“Don’t call me Alice. I have shown you 
how wide is the gulf that separates us.” 

Leigh would not have crossed it if he might. 
They walked on in silence. Coming to the 
road that he must take for home, they waited 
for Mr. Hetherington. As Mr. Hetherington 
shook hands with Leigh, he noticed how white 
and set his features looked. He remarked on it 
to Alice before they reached Woodbine Cottage, 
and said, “It made me quite suspicious, | can 
tell you, Alice.” 

“Tt need not have done,’ she said; “ Leigh 
Hamelin is very sensitive. Mrs. Baxendale says 
he had a most unhappy childhood, and | often 
think that a sorrowful memory puts that sad 
look on his face.” 
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“Do you think his mind was free for his 
memories while he was walking with you ?” 
“Who knows? Memory is obtrusive. 

Hamelin is not a great talker.” 

“T heard your voices pretty frequently, never- 
theless,” said Mr. Hetherington. 

From some remarks made by Mr. Hethering- 
ton to his wife, she and grandma quite settled 
it that Mr. Hamelin had got no good of his 
walk to Gaffer’s Gap. So did Mrs. Baxendale, 
and she tried to manage matters that Leigh 
might be left pretty much to himself out of 
school-hours during the next few days, only 
favouring him with her own society as much as 
possible, and throwing, without asking any 
questions, the shield of her calm influence over 
his bruised and suffering heart. Alice thought 
little more about it, but she did not regret a con- 
fession that he would regard as sacred, and that 
must quite prevent his thinking any more of 
her. Yet how deep still waters flow. 


Mr. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DOLLS’ MISSIONARY MEETING. 


SITTING near the window next day, within the 
curtain, Alice was straining her eyes over 
darning a little sock in the fast dying light, 
while her sister was hushing the baby over to 
sleep, and her brother was giving himself a little 
rest and recreation in the quiet gloaming. He 
was so painfully recluse that, when he did not 
retire with the removal of the tea-things, his 
presence seemed to cast a spell over everybody 
which they were anxious not to break. Even 
the little ones learned to be very quiet, for fear 
of “frightening papa away.” Grandma sat near 
the fire, with a little one on her knee, that she 
might, as she repeated every evening, ‘ warm 
the poor little thing’s feet and send her warm to 
bed.” The domestic picture was both a bright 
and soothing one, and Mr. Hetherington felt its 
influence, though Mrs. Hetherington would not 
have believed it had you told her so. That 
husband of hers had an unfortunate habit of 
thinking many things he did not say. Little 
Trot’s tive-pink-beaded baby soles curling in 
the genial warmth, the baby’s low coo and per- 
sistent look into its mother’s face, as if to say, 
“T am not asleep, don’t you think it”; her own 
maternal beauty ; Alice’s girlish, classic grace, 
and the peculiar charm belonging to the other 
figures in the little group, together with various 
tiny accessories to the homely picture, all made 
a subtle appeal to what was most refined and 
esthetic in his domestic sense. The drowsy 
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hum of the lullaby song was broken by little 
ripples of talk in which Alice took no part. She 
seldom did when the conversation turned only 
upon family matters and such trivialities as 
circumstance could evolve out of Ripplethorpe 
material. It saddened her to hear that Mr. 
Hetherington had seen Willie Theakstone that 
day, and that he did not altogether like his looks ; 
but it saddened Leila more, until she reflected 
that only yesterday his cheek was very red and his’ 
eye bright, so he could not have really much the 
matter with him. In the morning a letter had 
come from Highchester, and Jane had said that 
she would not be sure that when the summer 
came, Salome would not be able to get out for a 
gentle walk, so great was the improvement. Dr. 
Blandford’s solicitude over her was unweary- 
ing, and nothing could exceed the delicacy with 
which he proffered attentions that far exceeded 
what they were entitled to expect ; because it 
was an interesting case, a trial of his skill—for 
the sake of others, he was anxious to find the 
key to it. 

“He must be a good fellow,” remarked Mr. 
Hetherington. ‘ We shall always, all of us, feel 
grateful to him. Do you know that he came to 
Highchester from Bath, Alice? Did you ever 
hear of him ?” 

* Yes,” she said, without turning her head, 
“he had the reputation of being very clever.” 

“ But you never met with him, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, I did, occasionally,” she replied, in a 
tone of studied indifference; “ Mrs. Gaskoin 
called him in to Anna.” 

“Then you really had some acquaintance with 
him ?” 

“Yes, as a medical man. 
amount to much, you know.” 

“But how very strange of you not to mention 
it, when you knew he was Salome’s doctor,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hetherington. 

“Do you think so, sister Lucy? To meet 
with a man in the line of his profession is not 
to claim a friendly acquaintanceship with him, 
you know. You would be surprised if a trades- 
man, who had only spoken to you over his 
counter, said that he knew you intimately.” 

“ Your sister will be obliged to you for that 
illustration,” said Mr. Hetherington, in a tone 
of reproof. “It is to be hoped you have made 
the distinction clear to her intelligence. Still, 
Alice, when I recall how many times Dr. Bland- 
ford’s name has been mentioned here, and the 
fact of our having told you of Seth Mickle- 
thwaite’s adventure, | must confess that I also 
am surprised that you never so much as admitted 
that you had seen him, or told us your 
impressions.” 

“Why, what was there to tell?” she said, 
wearily. “Still I must apologise for my sin of 
omission, and ask of you to judge of the tree by 
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its fruits. I really have nothing to say of Dr. 
Blandford, good, bad or indifferent.” 

Mr. Hetherington thought that in her 
supreme indifference to both persons and objects 
that had no special attraction for her, was the 
reason of her uncommunicativeness; but the 
feminine mind is more intuitive, and Alice 
heard, “‘ Thereby hangs a tale,” in the emphasis 
of grandma’s rockers, and saw it in the sudden- 
ness with which sister Lucy carried out of the 
room the now sleeping babe. Yes, it was the 
most natural thing in the world that she should 
have said that she knew Dr. Blandford; and the 
most harmless conclusion they could arrive at 
for her not doing so, was that she disliked him, 
or that he had offended her in some way. Oh! 
these little clouds, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
when they first appear on the domestic horizon, 
how often do they grow and grow. till there is 
no blue rift to be seen in them, or any promise 
but that of a down-pouring shower! We are quite 
sure that it will need a thunder-storm to clear 
the air. When Mrs. Hetherington returned, the 
lamp was lit, the curtains drawn, and the Bible 
brought out for evening prayer, after which, Mr. 
Hetherington went to his study, the little one 
on grandma’s knee to bed, and Leila and 
Miriam had each a piece of sewing given them. 
A very important event was in anticipation for 
them, and now was a favourable opportunity of 
speaking of it. Next week, Sybil Baxendale 
would have her birthday, and they were all to 
be invited up to spend the evening. The car- 
riage would be sent for them if it was wet. 
There were to be no denials, but the question 
was—what were they to do to celebrate it. They 
had decided on getting all the dolls together 
that they could muster, and having a missionary 
meeting. Paul would think himself too big, but 
they would make him take the chair. Gerald, 
Miriam and Leila would be the speakers, and 
Charley and Sybil would move the votes and 
make the applause, after which there would be ¢ 
collection, and the dolls would be the audience. 
Sybil had such beautiful dolls, that it was 
necessary they should get theirs very nice to go, 
and in this exigency we need not say that Mrs. 
Hetherington released them from the duty of 
sewing for her own live dolls. Alice wondered 
if Mrs. Baxendale would wish her to come with 
the children. It would be so awkward to meet 
Mr. Hamelin, yet she was curious to see how he 
would bear himself to her. Would she find that 
she had fallen immeasurably in his esteem, or 
would he be tender over her aberration, since it 
was an intellectual one? It was not that she 
cared for him that she asked herself the 
question. His attitude to her must have been 
a matter of the utmost unconcern if she had not 
to judge thereby the possible effect of her dis- 
affection upon other of her friends, particularly 
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her brother, whom she feared the most of all- 
Altogether she was sorry that Leigh Hamelin 
had taken it into his Faust-like head to fall in 
love with her, and that he had thought it 
necessary to half avow his sentiments. It would 
make her visits to Mrs. Baxendale so occasional; 
and to go there was about the only way she had 
of escaping from herself. The escape was not a 
complete one, it was true; yet it afforded a sense 
of relief she could ill afford to lose. 

As for Leigh, his mind on the desirability of 
meeting with her was a divided one. She had 
given him a shock greater than he could express. 
Scepticism growing on the tender ground of a 
woman’s heart, was more unlovely than upon a 
man’s. He might be helpless against love, but 
he would not seek the companionship of one 
who could call mere morality religion. 

It was all the more painful because he had 
taken it for granted that Miss Hetherington 
was spiritually-minded, since she belonged to 
a community noted for their religious zeal, and 
because of the likeness she had to her brother ; 
but now he could see that she had never by word 
deceived him ; but for his own sake, had been 
nobly frank when his admiration of her became 
too evident. 

“Tt was good of her,” thought Leigh ; but 
his judgment did not waver. 

He remembered how often he had reflected 
bitterly, that if there had been more religion in 
the home of his childhood, there would have been 
more peace and happiness. The arrows of bitter 
words would not have been sped from tongue to 
heart, to rankle and excite revenge. He would 
not have been now the flattered plaything of the 
one parent, the butt of the other, and finally a 
bone of contention for both. So, having suffered 
long and keenly, he could not contemplate with- 
out a shudder laying the foundation of a second 
home which should not be as consecrated to God 
by prayer and praise, as truly as was ever priest 
set apart for altar rites and service by the con- 
secrating oil. Under these circumstances, com- 
mon sense would have said that the less he saw 
of Miss Hetherington the better, but another 
consideration came in. The revelation she had 
made of her feelings was to him as a sacred trust, 
placing him in a highly responsible position as 
regarded her. Would it be right for him to 
leave her to herself, to go her own blind way, 
and be lost perchance on the dark mountains of 
her unbelief, when he and none other had heard 
her cry, and there was no hand of friend or 
brother outstretched to save her ? 

“Tf she had told her brother, it would be so 
different,” said Leigh to himself. “ But what 
is he doing that he does not see that she is un- 
happy, that her mind is not at peace? Does it 
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often happen that a pastor may be so affluent in 
resources for meeting the spiritual needs of his 
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flock outside, and not see one of the lambs on 
his hearthstone is ailing and needs his care ? 
That it isso ought to be a warning to me for 
my own ministerial career.” 

Leigh felt quite convinced, that so far from 
his shunning Miss Hetherington’s acquaintance, 
he ought to cultivate it, and take every oppor- 
tunity of arming himself cap-a-pié, for every 
position that she might take in a renewal of the 
argument. 

[t was a trial to Mrs. Baxendale, too, to 
feel that she could not ask Alice to the house 
as she had been used to do. Such society as hers 
in Ripplethorpe was an acquisition, and she 
could not forego it without a pang. So, though 
Leigh had made no confession to her, she 
determined to sound him on the subject. 

“T do not know,” she said to him, ‘* whether 
or not toask Miss Hetherington with the children 
for Sybil’s party. Perhaps if I did, she would 
think it like treating her as one of them, or their 
natural appendage ; but the little ones would feel 
less shy coming with her, and while the older 
ones are making missionary speeches to their 
doll-audience, you know, we might leave them to 
it. They would rather dispense with our com- 
pany, | am sure.” 

‘*Oh! by all means ask Miss Hetherington,” 
said Leigh. ‘‘ She will not mind, I am sure. I 
should say, her pride is not of the small kind 
that takes offence at trifles like that.” 

His eagerness relieved Mrs. Baxendale, and 
yet the moth’s predilection for the candle came 
to her mind, warning her not to afford too much 
gratification to that eagerness. 

“T should think,” continued Leigh, “ that 
Miss Hetherington is glad to have an hour with 
you, on any terms. [ believe you are good for 
her, aunt. You ought to make it your solemn 
duty to see as much of her as possible.” 

“ Why, she is a member of a very interesting 
family, and ought to find herself very happy 
among them.” 

“But among relatives who are exceedingly 
affectionate and kind, there is not always the 
unreserve of a close, outside friendship. How 
do you account for it, aunt? Now I think 
there may be noticed a certain shyness and 
restraint in Miss Hetherington’s manner, and 
then she looks sorrowful. I think if you got to 
know her well you might do her some good.” 

"Way? 

“Because you have done me good. I owe 
what is best in me to you, and J believe here is 
a case in which tact and sympathies like yours 
are needed.” 

“T cannot imagine why, Leigh, unless you tell 
me more.” 

*“T cannot tell you more,aunt. Suffering hearts 
instinctively comprehend one another. You must 
regard all I have said as mere supposition.” 
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“You are too sensitive, my boy, Leigh; but 
Miss Hetherington knows she is always welcome 
here. If I feel any hesitation in bringing her 
here more frequently, it is, let me tell you, on 
your account.” 

‘“*T know what you mean,” he said ; “ but you 


need not fear for me in that way. You need 
not, indeed.” 
* Are you sure ¢ a i e , 
Are you sure? I had thought—— 


“That she was dangerous to me. Be assured, 
I covet her acquaintance, that is all.” 

“Tt is very singular,” thought Mrs Baxendale, 
“There is some mystery behind it, but there 
can be no harm in taking him at his word, and 
letting things remain as they are.” 

So Alice took her little flock, and a number of 
bran new and resuscitated wooden and waxen 
ladies to their missionary meeting over the 
brook. The missionary box went with them, 
and each little savings’ bank had been drawn 
on for a threepenny or fourpenny bit for the 
collection that was to follow, besides subscrip- 
tions levied from grandma, mamma, and the 
ever good-natured auntie. 

“We want little bits to stick in the dolls’ 
fingers,” said Miriam. 

“T’ll take care to shake them in the box when 
[ make the collection,” said Charley, putting 
twopence in default of silver for himself on the 
mantelpiece. 

Mrs. Hetherington coming into the room the 
minute after took it up, imagining that it must 
be stray coin from her housekeeping pocket. 

“ Don’t take that, my dear; that’s Charley’s 
little twopence,” said grandma, in an exceedingly 
aggrieved tone, as foreseeing what the depriva- 
tion of it must mean to that deeply injured 
juvenile. 

“‘Charley’s little twopence,” exclaimed Leila. 
“Oh! grandma, but that’s good. We'll tell the 
children to-night, with proper feeling, to bring 
their little pennies and their little half-pennies to 
help the poor heathen children, who have only a 
cloth for clothes, and who live on fruits and 
berries ; and I am sure the dolls will cry, if they 
can.” 

“Tut, you fairy!” exclaimed the old lady ; 
“if you’re not made of quicksilver, then quick- 
silver was never yet used for making a little 
girl. It’s hard to say which is most nimble, 
your wit or your heels.” 

“ Light things are always nimble,” observed 
Mrs. Hetherington, from high moral reasons, 
namely, the wish to protect Leila’s humility ; but 
the natural inference could not be drawn in this 
instance—for whoever knew Leila to be light ? 

That missionary meeting was a great success, 
financially considered. The dolls put two 
shillings into the box ; the speakers on the plat- 
form two shillings ; the chairman magnificently 
deposited half-a-crown, and there was a subse- 
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quent donation from Mr. Baxendale of half-a 
guinea. Leila Hetherington, with great readi- 
ness, calculated how many fourpenny Testaments 
might be sent therewith to the Chinese, and she 
felt that she had a grand piece of news for dear 
oid Mr. Theakstone the next time she should 
see him. 

It is hardly fair to give a report of the meet- 
ing. Like many successful things, it had not 
at first gone smoothly. The children were sup- 
posed to have it all to themselves, since it was 
their wish. Mrs. Baxendale did not dispute it, 
because she believed, like Charles Lamb, that 
children played best with children ; and, as she 
judiciously observed, the presence of onlookers 
at their little “make-believes” took away their 
Simplicity, and was the surest way of exciting 
the desire for admiration. However, she did not 
deny herself the pleasure of a peep behind the 
scenes, and having indulged in it, she quietly 
smuggled in Leigh and Alice, who, all unsus- 
pected, watched with interest the meeting to its 
conclusion. 

Sybil’s dolls’ houses had been emptied of chairs 
and sofas, and on a table sat in rows twenty dolls 
of various sizes, the most handsomely dressed to 
the fore, the shabby ones behind, and a black 
face or two lending picturesqueness to the group. 
Owing to the lilliputian stature of their audience, 
the speakers chose the floor for their platform. 
This sort of diversion was new to the Baxendales, 
so that Leila must be accredited with the sole 
management, and no easy matter did she find it 
to persuade her colleagues to their réle. In the 
first place the chairman was reluctant ; but not 
wishing, for reasons of his own, to offend Leila, 
he at last consented to do what was expected of 
him, wearing all the while an amusing air of pro- 
test which must have disconcerted the platform 
had not the platform been very determined. 

Gerald, as representing the Church of England 
Mission, insisted on wearing a surplice, which he 
had improvised from some of his mother’s white 
napery. In vain did Paul tell him that clergy- 
men never wore their surplices on the platform. 
Wear it he would, and Leila yielded the point. 
Secretly Paul was not sorry that he had shown 
such childishness. Gerald aspired to his level, 
and had piqued him by saying that he would 
follow with Miriam Hetherington the example 
he had set him with Leila. He had made some 
attempt at it, but had spoiled all by disputing 
with Miriam over the vexed surplice question, 
and telling her to her face that she was silly. 
That showed how much he knew about such 
matters. Gentlemen and ladies did not say such 
things to each other before they were married, 
thought Paul. Charley and Sybil were as hazy 
in their ideas of the applause as Gerald was on 
the wearing of the surplice. They would clap 


and stamp in the wrong place; but the audience 








were too imperturbable and well-bred to show 
any annoyance and amusement this occasioned 
them. Besides, Charley having very little ex- 
perience of missionary meetings, but being 
sufficiently clear on prayer-meetings, insisted on 
interspersing remarks and ejaculations more 
appropriate to the latter. Paul Baxendale, Esq., 
having taken the chair at the request of the 
dignitary in the surplice, “ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains,” was sung, then the Rev. Charles 
Hetherington (Leila) said, “ Let us pray,” but 
was checked by a whispered communication from 
the chair,— 

“Oh, I say,” whispered Paul, “I can’t stand 
that. Let me say Propria que maribus, and 
then go on.” 

“It’s like Catholic priests to pray in Latin,” 
objected Leila. 

“But, Leila, in 
thing.” 

“Tt can’t be wrong to pray at any time,” said 
Leila, “and the prayer needn’t be make-believe. 
We can be in earnest.” 

“Tt’s well you can,” said Paul; “I give it 
up.” 

Leila drew the Second Catechism out of her 
pocket, and read with real solemnity and devout- 
ness the prayer at the end. 

The Rev. Gerald Baxendale was then called 
upon to read the lesson. Whether or not he 
shared his brother’s scruples, he complied, inton- 
ing it all through in his musical boy’s treble, 
and then the speechifying began. 

The Rev. Charles Hetherington was called upon 
to address the meeting, and straightway little 
Charley began to clap and stamp, calling at the 
top of his voice, “ Yes, he’s the man what the 
people likes!” Leila read for her speech sundry 
interesting paragraphs which she had cut from 
the Missionary Notices. 

The Rev. John Hunt, from the Sandwich 
Islands, being called upon, Miriam came forward. 

“Who doesn’t like sandwiches ?” inquired 
Charley. 

“The chiefs there make their wives up into 
them,” observed Leila, with a mournful shake of 
her head. 

“ Hear, hear !” and tremendous applause from 
the irrepressible Charley, assisted by Sybil. 

Miriam read a missionary letter from the 
Sandwich Islands, showing wonderful tact by 
reading it as if she were saying it. Gerald was 
provided with an extract on Lotu and King 
George. After the “Old Hundred”’ had been sung, 
the speech for the collection was pushed by the 
chairman on the Rev. Charles Hetherington. 

Considering it was extempore, it was certainly 
admirable. The party behind the scenes laughed 
irrepressibly. The child brought forward a 
string of anecdotes to illustrate the reward 
attendant on giving ata sacrifice. She began 
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with the widow and her two mites, and came 
down to a subscription received by the Bible 
Society from a washer-woman in London last 
month. “Only don’t think you’ve done all when 
you've given to the foreign missions,” she said. 
‘Remember there’s the home, and don’t rob 
Peter to pay Paul. Can’t children, too, (for I 
see some here to-night) taste the luxury of doing 
good. How nice to give up some sweets or a 
toy that the little boys and girls that have wool 
for hair, and are taught to bow down to idols, 
may have the Bible put into their hands. Oh, 
bring your little pennies and little halfpennies to 
us, my dear children, and we'll use them to do 
some little child like yourself real good.” Her 
dancing, dark eyes showed that the absurdity 
of the expression was not unconscious. 

“ Capital !” said Mrs. Baxendale. “I did not 
know that Leila was such a take-off.” 

“That speech wants inverted commas,” said 
Alice. “It is founded on something she heard 
her grandmamma say this morning.” 

The collection was made. The votes of thanks 
were proposed, seconded and carried, with an 
admirable precision, and the Rev. Gerald Baxen- 
dale was called on for the closing prayer. 

“ Yes, you pray, brother Gerald,” interrupted 
Charley, flouring out one of his latest prayer- 
meeting reminiscences : ‘ pray for a present 
blessing, brother Gerald.” 

With proper dignity Gerald repeated the 
Collect, “ Lighten our darkness,” which was a 
signal for all of the company behind the scenes 
to make good their retreat. 
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When they had reached the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Baxendale remarked on the tact and talent 
the children had shown, but she was sure Paul 
was upon thorns. Leigh Hamelin, though 
highly amused—and most of all with Charley’s 
explosive interruptions — thought the reading 
of the prayers too much of a good thing. 
After awhile a stage-prayer would produce no 
shock. 

Alice said it was a perplexed question at her 
brother’s, for the children were always holding 
meetings. Her brother decided that the spirit 
was everything, and though it took the 
semblance of play, to Leila it was earnest 
enough. She would think she had done a good 
work in replenishing the missionary box. 

Mrs. Baxendale, with her usual breadth of 
view, was inclined to forgive the seeming irre- 
verence because the faculty of imitation in 
children would be at work on the avocation of 
the parent. Sairey Gamp saw the undertaker’s 
little girls “a-playing at berryings”; and clergy- 
men’s children were for ever christening, marry- 
ing, and playing at parson and clerk. 

Leigh Hamelin was disappointed of any close 
conversation with Miss Hetherington. His 
manner with her was grave, and perhaps a little 
high, but it was not wanting in kindness. She 
was gratified that he did not betray more pain. 
She did not want anyone to suffer through her. 
At the same time she was determined not to give 
Leigh an opportunity of renewing the conver- 
sation they had had as they walked from 
Gaffer’s Gap. 


(To be continued.) 





THE 


*RESH attention has again been 
st directed to the Tractarian move- 
\ } ment, by the publication of Mr. 
Mozley’s “ Reminiscences, chiefly 
of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.” Having read with the 
deepest delight the goodly series of 
volumes which the late Canon Mozley 
eve to the world, we obtained the 

“ Reminiscences ” by his brother, under 

the conviction that we should obtain some addi- 
tional and interesting particulars about one in 
whom it was to be expected the writer would take 
very special interest. Our disappointment was 





great, when on perusing the two volumes of 
interesting gossip, we found the celebrated and 
younger brother disposed of in two or three 
Incidental references. 


Why a number of theo- 
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logical nobodies should have chapter after chapter 
devoted to them, and Canon Mozley, the ablest 
theologian of the whole set, should be relegated 
to a corner in this way, the author could likely 
tell us. Is it the prophet receiving scanty 
honour from those of his own household ? Is it 
because the prophet in this case was too astute to 
sacrifice his thinking powers at the shrine of his 
admiration for Newman, as certain others seem 
to have done ? Whatever the reason, we regret 
that we do not see more of “ James,” and a little 
less of “ Thomas,” in these “ Reminiscences.” 

It will be in the recollection of our readers, 
that, three years ago, two circumstances directed 
fresh attention to the Oxford movement—the 
elevation of John Henry Newman to the purple, 
and the essay of Mr. Gladstone in the British 
Quarterly Review, upon “The Evangelical 
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Movement ; its Parentage, Progress, and Issue.” 
Because such men as Newman and Manning, 
the moral and official heads respectively of the 
Latin Church in England, as Mr. Gladstone is 
pleased to call them, came from evangelical 
households, and passed through Oxford to Rome, 
and because such men as Keble and Williams, 
of Anglican up-bringing, stayed where they were 
and never crossed the Rubicon, Mr. Gladstone 
concluded that there must be some undefined 
and, perhaps, undefinable affinity between the 
evangelical party as such, and the Romeward 
tendency from which purely-bred Anglicans are 
exempt. 

Perhaps, in such circumstances, it may be 
helpful to call attention to Canon Mozley, 
another figure connected with the tractarian 
movement, who, though doing his part chiefly 
in the shade, and receiving nothing like the 
publicity and popularity of the cardinals referred 
to, has yet left behind him a more remarkable 
series of works than either,—works whose weight 
and worth are only beginning to be appreciated. 
If we mistake not, posterity will yet pronounce 
the late Canon Mozley the finest thinker con- 
nected with the Oxford movement, and, all 
things considered, the weightiest theologian the 
Church of England has produced since the days 
of Bishop Butler. 

It appears from the “ Reminiscences,” that 
James Mozley was educated at Grantham 
School, under a teacher called Andrews, up to 
the time when he was thirteen years of age. 
Matters then came to such a pass between the 
passionate teacher and the lad, that the pupil 
had to be withdrawn, and placed for a couple of 
years under private tuition. His mathematical 
instructor was George Spencer, father of the now 
celebrated Herbert Spencer, and many a long 
argument, his brother assures us, he had with 
Spencer under pretence of mathematical instruc- 
tion. A little later, his friends tried to get him 
into Rugby, but being three months beyond the 
maximum age of admission, Dr. Arnold was 
inexorable upon the point.* 

He had previously come up to Oxford ; was 
nearly elected at Corpus ; and had passed a good 
examination for Wadham. His extreme youth 
when he made his first trial at Oxford, being 
only thirteen years of age, prevented his election. 
But at seventeen he was admitted to Oriel, where 
the author of ‘“‘ Reminiscences ” was then fellow. 
He graduated in 1834, but the Oxford move- 
ment so bent his thoughts towards theology, that 
he contented himself with third-class honours. 
He tried unsuccessfully for a fellowship in Oriel, 
but was eventually elected to a fellowship in 
Magdalen, in 1840, at which college he resided 
till 1856, when, on his marriage to the twin 


*Mezley’s *‘ Reminiscences,” vol. I., p. 151. 
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daughter of Dr. Ogle, Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine, he accepted the living of Old Shoreham. 
He had studied theology after his graduation 
under Pusey and Newman, being one of their 
pupils during a venture of theirs in establishing 
a theological “ Hall,” and afterwards went under 
Pusey’s sole charge, when the unsuccessful ven- 
ture was discontinued.* In 1869, on Mr. 
Gladstone’s recommendation, he was appointed 
a Canon of Worcester, and in 1871, on the same 
recommendation, he became Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford. He died at Old Shoreham, 
on Jan. 4th, 1878, after an illness of more than 
two years’ duration. 

With the spare and stooped ecclesiastic, who 
might have been seen at Oxford making his way 
by the aid of strong spectacles to the places 
where his work lay, we had of course no personal 
acquaintance. We know him only through his 
works, and of the long series, which we have 
conscientiously read, we can safely say what 
Professor Tyndall said about the Bampton 
Lecture, we have found in them “ an intellectual 
tonic,” as bracing to the mind as the Alpine air 
is to the body. We are anxious to convey 
something of the impression they have produced 
upon us. 

The first thing which strikes the reader of 
Dr. Mozley’s works is their admirable style. It 
is not certainly the style of a rhetorician ; it is 
not a style which impresses you as artful; rather 
is it a style which is artless and so far perfect. 
Take the style of a Macaulay or of a Martineau. 
It is full of music. You are listening to a full 
orchestra. Hach succeeding period seems a more 
perfect symphony than the last. The author 
has written his rhetorical score as carefully as a 
Handel or a Mozart. We lift such literature for 
a musical treat as well as for its information, and 
use it much as we would poetry. But Mozley’s 
style is not poetic prose. It is strong and 
vigorous writing, with a certain cadence in it, 
but it is more the tramp of armies and “ words 
that are battles,” than waltzing or quadrilles. 
It is said that when in at an examination as a 
student, he only handed in at the close twelve lines 
instead of a considerable essay; but they were 
twelve lines that no one at the university could 
have composed but himself. We get an insight 
into his methods from his criticism upon “ Blanco 
White.” This writer is now well-nigh forgotten, 
but he was for a time the idol of the Unitarian 
party, because, having boxed the entire compass 
of theological truth, he dropped into their set 
at last. Dr. Mozley takes him patiently to pieces, 
but with this operation we haveno immediate con- 
cern. In doing so, however, he brings out at once 
his high opinion of the function of the theologian, 


* Of * Reminiscences ” ut supra, vol I. pp. 342-3. 
_t For further details, see his “Essays Historical and Theolo- 
gical,” vol. I. Introduction. 
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acknowledges that when beginning as a deacon 


ji. 
se 4 fulfil it. He shows that the capture of the ideas, to preach, he could not help imitating the 
ation the joy of the search for them, and the literary master. It wasa clear case of what Dr. Whately 
their = expression of them, constituted W hite’s staple. facetiously called “ Newmania.” He soon found, 
shing He did not go forward to enlarged fields, from however, that defective eyesight, and defective 
ander idea to idea, asa thorough theologian must. He utterance, militated against his ever becoming 
lven- i cultivated merely what Mozley denominates an effective public speaker ; and so he accepted 
Mr, | “the philosophy of search,” which tends essen- Nature’s indications and settled down to think- 
inted | tially to make truth nothing, and the search ing and writing as his special sphere. He had 
same | everything. Hence he declares that he does not already written two articles in the British 
or of think nature intended Mr. Blanco White for a Critic, the organ of the Tractarians, on the signi- 
ham, theologian ; she gave prognostics of a much ficant subjects, “Truths and Fictions of the 
then more simple literary, we may even say, of a Middle Ages,” and “The Lollards,” before his 
dilletante line. He further declares that litera- election to a fellowship in Magdalen in 1840. 
who ture and theology are not cultivated after a And now for a few years he becomes an invalu- 
way certain point is reached as twin pursuits; the able review writer for the Tractarian party. He 
Rae theological is too absorbing to admit of it. What can enter with all the ardour of a young partisan 
‘ia’ Mozley did, therefore, after he understood his into the subjects requiring discussion, and do a 
> own powers and pc sition, was to surrender him- fair amount of special pleading in an emergency. 
have self to those great ideas which occupy the theo- Yet in the midst of his purely party work, we 
whed logical field, and to allow them by their impression come across bits of analysis that few others could 
pton upon himself, to find fitting expression from his have written ; insights into human character, 
chien} pen. His statement of ideas is always clear, which show the masterly metaphysician, who is 
e air unmistakable, whether you can agree with them on his way. 
aia or not. | It is on the truth, rather than on the It is not within the compass of the present 
sina expression of it, that the writer has fixed his paper to enter upon his historic treatment of 
gaze. such characters as Strafford, Laud, and Crom- 
» of The next remark we have to offer about Dr. well. His treatment of them is what we might 
It Mozley’s works, is that they are almost altogether expect from a young and ardent High Churchman 
+ is controversiai. ‘This has been the rule rather doing battle for his party. We pause over the 
sae than the exception among’ Anglican divines. fourth of his historic essays, seeing that it deals 
reir “It is, perhaps,” says Dean Woodward, “an with Luther. The three names Just mentioned 
pon unavoidable result of our position between two represent men of action; and it must strike every 
full opposite extremes, and on the defensive against attentive reader as strange, that the same quali- 
nn both, that our Anglican theology is cast, for the ties are in two of the cases belauded, and in the 
thor most part, In a controversial mould. Its richest third and still more remarkable case of Cromwell 
ae treasures must be carefully picked up by the despised. ut in Luther, Mozley is dealing not 
ee student, not arranged in didactic treatises, but with a man of action only, but with a man of 
‘at scattered as they lie, through defences and replies, idea as well sa thinker and theologian, as well 
han and through apologies and vindications.” * The as a man of practical and administrative ability. 
al force of circumstances made Dr. Mozley a con- And how does he deal with him? He cannot 
* troversialist ; but we shall see that after doing deny Luther the sympathy one thinker must 
sale a large amount of mere party work, he passed cherish for another ; yet Luther is largely a 
~ Da out into the arena as a champion for Christendom, “ Philistine” in his regard, manifestly because 
Sa leaving as his latest efforts apologetic treatises of the hostile attitude to which the High Church 
lide of the very highest value. Going to Oxford, in party had committed itself towards the Reforma- 
rere 1830, he came into immediate contact with tion. _Luther’s leading doctrine of “ justification 
arr Newman, Hurrel Froude, and their confre res. by faith comes in for the usual Tractarian 
cht Keble’s sermon on “ National Apostasy” had been criticism. He goes in fact, so faras to say of it, 
Pe preached, and the Church movement of 1833 “For the long continuance of such an idea it 
og inaugurated before Mozley’s graduation ; and would be vain to attempt any philosophical 
line 80 deeply had he been touched by it, that account;” and he proposes, as we naturally expect, 
nen | he gave up the idea of reading for high the doctrine of “justification by inherent 
os > honours, contenting himself, as we have seen, righteousness” as the more moral. 
sh | witha third-class at the examinations of 1834. Now, so far from Luther’s doctrine being 
- + Though he had declined Newman’s offer of unphilosophical, it can be easily shown that it 
a } assistance in his theological studies, the spell of is more philosophical than iis rival; and we 
ves i the leader is upon him, and he writes in raptures see nothing wonderful in such a sound doctrine 
~ about Newman’s marvellous style, and even having had such an influential career. There 
: ; is a law of nature, which has been by some, 
Wie, A cn on Romanism,” by Professor Archer Butler-—preface called “ Holland’s law,” by others, “the law of 
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Non-self-consciousness,” and it is to this effect, 
that the less attention we direct to ourselves, the 
better for all our physical functions. Now, it 
can be shown that not only does this law regulate 
our physical nature, as the facts of hypochon- 
driasis demonstrate, but that it also regulates 
our intellectual and our spiritual natures. For 
example: an egotist is a thinker who can never 
shake himself free from self-contemplation ; in 
such a miserable plight does he place himself 
that his intellectual power is evermore divided 
between himself and his subject. Consequently, 
an egotist can never be a first-class thinker, since 
he is always a distracted one. In the very same 
way there is a spiritual egotism which the 
Romish and High Church doctrine of “ justifica- 
tion by inherent righteousness” fosters. In fact, 
Dr. Mozley, in his great discourse on he 
Pharisees in his “ University Sermons,” has 
happily hit their religion off as “an active reli- 

ion founded upon egotism.” Now, Luther’s 

octrine of “ justification by faith” throws the 
human spirit not upon self, but upon an atoning 
Saviour for satisfaction. It is, in fact, the 
declared foe of self-righteousness, or spiritual 
egotism. An external source of peace and 
strength is opened up to the human spirit; and, 
consequently, the doctrine is upon the analogy 
of natural law. 

And as for the morality of this doctrine of 
Luther, not only does the history of Protestantism 
establish it, but an impartial study of it will 
demonstrate it at once. Morality is based by it 
on a sense of obligation and grateful love, not on 
the hope of perfectibility and acceptance in con- 
sequence thereof. In humbling man, and keep- 
ing him humble, Luther’s doctrine secures, 
through love and gratitude, a higher morality 
than can be elicited by either hope or fear. 

But it is time for us to pass on to the crisis in 
the Oxford movement, when Newman seceded 
to Rome. This was the first great blow admin- 
istered to Mozley, and the second, we shall 

resently see, was administered by the Gorham 
judgment. It was a great shock. But it only 
threw the young reviewer with greater ardour 
into his thinking and writing. Newman had 
backed up his secession by publishing in 1845 his 
now celebrated essay on “Development,” by which 
he really unmoored his adopted Church from its 
anchorage in antiquity, and sent it adrift upon 
the common sea of worldly expediency. We have 
had ample opportunity of judging of the step and 
the reasons which led to it from the “Apologia 
pro Sua Vita,” and the more recent attempt to 
give logical point to the procedure in his 
“Grammar of Assent.” From these works no 
one,we think,can withhold a tribute of admiration 
on account of their style and spirit. But, while 
constituting some vindication for the aberration 
of a great genius, they fail to convince the think- 


ing public. As the late Lord Beaconsfield says 
somewhere of Newman’s secession, “ It has been 
apologised for—not explained.” Men continue 
to wonder at the erratic course taken by the 
great Englishman. Mr. Gladstone, we imagine, 
is quite singular when he rates the secession of 
Newman from the Church of England as above 
that of John Wesley. All will, doubtless, con- 
cede to Newman high ability and possibilities of 
the vastest character. He might have done 
great things for English thought, and for 
English theology ; as a matter of fact, he has 
done comparatively little. He began as a par- 
tisan, and he bids fair to end as one. 

We are tempted to notice Newman’s theolo- 
gical achievements, because they, curiously 
enough, run parallel to Dr. Mozley’s. Both men 
published sermons, but Newman began with 
these, while Mozley ended with them. We concede 
most heartily the classic style, and believe in the 
apostolic fervour with which, at St. Mary’s, he 
delivered his nine or ten volumes of discourses ; 
yet, for real thought and theological grasp, we 
recognise in Mozley’s single volume of ‘“* Univer- 
sity Sermons” a greater contribution to theology 
than Newman’s long series; while Mozley’s 
posthumous volume, entitled ‘“ Sermons Paro- 
chial and Occasional,” though inferior to its 
fellow, will amply repay perusal. Again, both 
men wrote on Miracles, but Newman’s essay has 
been very properly pronounced, by the late Henry 
Rogers, ‘‘ one tissue of elaborate sophistry ;” while 
Mozley’s “ Bampton Lecture” will occupy a first 
place in apologetic literature to the end of time. 
And yet, again, both men undertook the defence 
of the faith, Newman more particularly in his 
“Grammar of Assent;” Mozley in his critique of 
this work, in his reply to Dr. Tyndall, in his 
essay on “ Design,” and in his “ Ruling Ideas in 
Early Ages;” and no impartial students will 
hesitate, we think, in concluding that to the 
canon, rather than to the cardinal, belongs the 
palm. 

We must return, however, to our history. Dr. 
Mozley did not attempt any immediate reply to 
Newman’s “ Theory of Development.” He occu- 
pied himself with a number of other essays, upon 
which we need not tarry, read the more fugitive 
productions in answer to Newman; and then, 
after patient and mature thought, came out in 
1847 with his rejoinder. It is an article which 
has been most properly republished since 
Dr. Mozley’s decease, and it forms a substan- 
tial volume of 226 pages. It is in every respect a 
masterpiece. “It is necessary to confine our 
scope,” he says, “and, therefore, we shall select 
the argumentative part of the essay, in distinc- 
tion to the historical, as the subject of this 
article.” Accordingly, we find him through- 
out his essay dealing with ideas, which, in his 
own masterly way, he sets in their true light and 
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relations. Instead of emphasising, as Newman 
has done, the idea of “‘ development,” he contrasts 
with it the complementary idea of “ corruption,” 
and maintains that it has as good a right to a 
rationale as “development.” He scouts the 
notion of Newman that if: there be only move- 
ment there can be no real corruption. His 
charge against Rome is that of exaggeration and 
excess, which he has no difficulty in substantia- 
ting from such Romish developments as prayers 
for the dead, purgatory, prayers to the saints, 
mariolatry, and transubstantiation. He succeeds 
in showing that, after all, Newman needs Papal 
infallibility as the guarantee of his develop- 
ment; which, nevertheless, is shelved by the 
subtle controversialist with the most cursory 
reference. In his acceptance of the dogma of 
1870, Newman has vindicated Dr. Mozley’s 
criticism and shown that this is really a sine qua 
non of the theology of development. 

Now, in this spirited reply to his old leader, 
Mozley makes the first step towards an inde- 
pendent theological position. For example, he 
thus speaks about the unity of the Church: “The 
idea of unity does not imply a particular local 
centre of unity. Take a drop of water, or any 
fluid substance ; it is one drop, but there is no 
centre of unity in it. The particles of any 
substance can adhere together by some equal 
pervading adhesion ; and do not involve the 
existence of a central force in it, attracting them 
to itself, and preventing them from flying off. 
The Church might certainly continue, as far as 
the nature of the case is concerned, one external 
society, without a monarchical head over it, or 
centre in it. What if all Christians had from 
the first obeyed the spirit of unity, and kept 
together upon their own individual will? The 
idea, of course, implies much more perfection in 
Christians than there has been; but it shows 
that the Christian society does not, métaphysi- 
cally, and in the nature of the case, as one society, 
imply a local centre and head. Indeed, Chris- 
tians did keep together for many centuries, in 
fact, without any local head.”* And, again, 
upon the nature of scientific theology he has 
reached very clear ground. ‘All allow,” he 
says, “that Christian fundamental truth has 
been explained. The whole of scientific theology 
is an explanatory development of it.”t The 
elaborate review, then, shows how clearly Mozley 
recognises the irreconcilability of development, 
not only with the position of the Antenicene 
Fathers, but also with common sense. While, 
conceding to his old leader what some will 
regard as extravagant praise, he at the same 
time takes his stand upon the irrationality of 
his specious theory and rejects it. 

The next noticeable step in Mozley’s theolo- 


* Page 129. + Page 147. 
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gical development is in his essay on the “ Book 
of Job.” Lord Blachford has observed that this 
is the only article re-published in his ‘ Essays,” 
which is “ wholly uncontroversial.” We perceive 
in it a kind of turning-point in his course of 
thinking. In dealing with such a book, he is 
led clear of those historic associations, which 
attach to parties, to what is of purely human, 
and, therefore, of universal interest. It is truly, 
as his lordship has said, “a magnificent and 
instructive essay.” Neither Hengstenberg nor 
Froude, in their respective essays upon the 
same subject, takes the same grasp of the ques- 
tions under debate. As Mozley discusses the 
imperfect justice of the present dispensation, he 
reveals the hand of a master. Job’s friends, as 
fortunate fellows will, maintain that good and 
evil are distributed according to desert ; they 
consequently argue and believe that Job must 
have committed some desperate sin, since he is 
visited with such a desperate misfortune ; and 
they call him to repentance. Job, on the other 
hand, maintains that it is not because he isa 
special sinner that he is a special sufferer ; he 
does not and cannot assign a reason for his 
special suffering, but he is sure it is not in himself. 
Mozley, after analysing the arguments, proceeds 
to show, in a very interesting way, how the Stoics 
and the Epicureans tried to deal with the question 
and that the religious position unites the good 
and avoids the evil of both. It is, in fact, to 
acknowledge the imperfect justice of this present 
world, but to trust God all the same. We may 
be allowed to quote the succinct statement of a 
French writer about the plan of the Book of Job, 
before leaving the subject: “We see in the 
history of this patriarch, the end of the Lord, 
that the end is full of pity and of compassion ; 
but we do not see the reasons of the Lord. On 
the contrary, when He intervenes Himself (chap. 
Xxxviii.—xli.), it is not to explain them, but to 
refuse formally to doso. Job and his friends 
are rendered much more wise (sages) by their 
discourse, but not for all that the least more 
savants,”* In fact, what the Book of Job does 
is to set us down before the Divine sovereignty 
and ask us if we are prepared to trust God in 
spite of the imperfect justice that He ordains 
among men. No better preparation could any 
thinker have for the investigation of those pro- 
blems of predestination and free-will to which 
Dr. Mozley was providentially led. To them he 
was led in the following way : 

The Bishop of Exeter, about the year 1850, 
tried to exclude from one of his parishes a Mr. 
Gorham, because he refused to believe the 
extreme form of the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration. The Court of Arches gave judg- 
ment against Mr. Gorham, but, on his appealing 





* “Ta Predestination,” par R. W. Monsell, p. 11. 
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to the Privy Council, the judgment was reversed. 
The High Church party, with whom the bishop 
was acting, were in dismay; for it thus became 
legally possible according to the decision of the 
Privy Council for a man refusing to accept the 
High Church dogma to maintain his position in 
the Church of England. We have said “the ex- 
treme form of the doctrine,” for it should not be 
forgotten that there are many theories of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, and it would be most super- 
ficial and unfair to refuse to discriminate 
between them. 

Dr. Mozley, then, to his credit be it spoken, 
took issue with his party upon the Gorham judg- 
ment. Instead of lamenting the decision of the 
Privy Council, he heartily sympathised with it, 
and felt that, had the decision been otherwise, it 
would have sounded the death-knell of theological 
liberty in the Church of England. But he 
rejoiced in the decision, not only for the liberty 
it accorded to those unable to accept of High 
Church doctrine, but also for the liberty it 
granted himself, for it would be a very great 
mistake to suppose that he held the ordinary 
dogma. 

Baptismal Regeneration, then, as ordinarily 
understood by High Churchmen, is the belief 
that every child submitted to baptism is through 
the mere opus operatum of the Church’s officer 
in some sense regenerated. We do not stop now 
to inquire, as it in no way concerns us, whether 
this view is, or is not, most consistent with the 
terms of the Baptismal Office. To meet the 
difficulty, then, of so many of the subjects of 
baptism, growing up “ baptised heathens,” ordi- 
nary High Churchmen interpret regeneration to 
mean a capacity of goodness, which, though con- 
veyed, it is believed, by baptism, may be lost by 
subsequent unfaithfulness. 

Now this, in Dr. Mozley’s view, is quite 
unwarranted by Scripture. Regeneration, he 
maintains, can only mean actual goodness ; and, 
inasmuch as the subjects of baptism do not, in 
many cases, give any subsequent evidence of the 
possession thereof, he falls back upon the idea 
that the Baptismal Office only predicates regenera- 
tion presumptively of the subjects, just as Paul 
predicates “saints” presumptively of all the 
Church members to whom he happened to be 
writing an epistle, although, he did not thereby 
imply that all were actually holy. 

The theological interest of this theory of 
Baptismal Regeneration is—that it is the only one 
whigh can save a believer in Baptismal Regenera- 
tion from the necessity of believing in persons 
falling away utterly from grace. Either the 
subjects of presumed regeneration in baptism 
fall away utterly from grace in some cases ; or 
they have never actually received the grace, and 
it was only predicated of them presumptively. 
Not only so, but Dr. Mozley by his theory sur- 





renders the notion of the regeneration being con- 

veyed by the mere opus operatwm of the priest. 

His position is—that it may be conveyed in bap- 
tism or it may not: time will tell. In other 
words, he admits into the question an element of 
Divine sovereignty. 

Now, it is evident to every thinking mind, 
that Dr. Mozley’s theory is an honest effort to 
square the doctrine with the facts. .He was too 
able a thinker to allow himself, as many do, 
to be driven into the supposition of a falling 
away from saving grace in order to maintain a 
purely hypothetical position on the validity of 
baptism. He took up the intelligible position— 
that regeneration may be conveyed, but, God 
only knows, if it is; meanwhile, we can only 
have a presumption on the subject, and time will 
tell how far the presumption is correct. 

This view was not elaborated till 1856 when 
he published his “ Primitive Doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,” and he did so professedly 
as an illustration of the predestinarian lan- 
guage of Scripture. In the previous year he had 
published a greater work on “ The Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination,” so that the book on 
baptism was mainly a corollary thereto. The way 
he was led to such an extensive study of the 
Augustinian theology seems to have been this: 
His mind had been directed, by Dr. Pusey’s sus- 
pension and subsequent restoration in 1846, to 
the Baptismal Office. Pusey’s great recom- 
mendation, he thought, was his mastery of the 
patristic literature. The controversy with Newman 
already noticed had intensified his own interest 
in the fathers. He had, besides, come to suspect 
the catenas which controversialists present of the 
patristic doctrines. He was led, consequently, 
as an honest thinker, to see for himself what the 
Fathers really said upon the subject. Augustine 
naturally engrossed a large share of his attention. 
This author, it has been truly said, “ shines 
among the Fathers as a sun amidst the stars.” 
Dr. Mozley, in a later work, has said that Augus- 
tine was “the most marvellous controversial 
phenomenon which the whole history of the 
Church from first to last presents. One great 
controversy is usually enough for one man ; but 
he conducted, or it may be said finished, three : 
the Manichean, the Pelagian, and the Donatist.”* 
It was con amore that Mozley entered on the 
study of Augustine. We have no parallel for it 
except the enthusiasm of St. Cyran and Jansen 
when they studied Augustine at Bayonne. Pro- 
bably Mozley could not have said, like Jansen, 
that he had read the whole of Augustine’s works 
ten times, and the treatises against the Pelagians 
thirty times. But, at all events, he gave an 
amount of time and attention to this Latin 
Father which few, if any, of his contemporaries 


* © Ruling Ideas in Early Ages,” p. 254. 
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have done, and which the volume on “ Predesti- 
nation” sufficiently attests. It was for definite 
views on Baptismal Regeneration he was appa- 
rently searching, when he came across Augustine’s 
master-thought, the doctrine of Predestination. 
It captivated his metaphysical mind, and the 
result was the massive treatise upon it. 

The method adopted in this great work is 
metaphysical, and rightly so. We should like to 
know how such a subject as Original Sin, on 
which thedoctrine of Predestination rests, can be 
treated with any degree of thoroughness with- 
out metaphysics. A transatlantic theologian, 
Dr. Shedd, has asserted—that it is owing to the 
neglect of the metaphysical side of this subject 
that theology has made so little progress in this 
department for a hundred years. Mozley’s 
method is, therefore, the proper one for reaching 
any real grip of such a subject. He seems, 
indeed, to hesitate between a thorough-going 
Augustinianism and a modified recognition of 
human freedom ; yet his sympathies all lie with 
Augustine, and he is careful to note that all the 
greatest schoolmen are on Augustine’s side. 

Some will wish that his position were less 
‘autious and hesitating, but we are strongly of 
opinion that Mozley’s book will help materially 
to determine other minds in this controversy. 
Edward’s treatise on “The Freedom of the 
Will” has been found fault with for giving no 
adequate place for the establishment of human 
responsibility, and has even afforded a man like 
Huxley somewhat of a handle in insinuating the 
automatic and purely passive position of man. 
Mozley, with a century of more recent experience 
than Jonathan Edwards, has kept his eye upon 
such possible uses of the doctrine, and has 
guarded against them. We read the work years 
ago in the first edition, and rejoice that a second 
edition has been called for. 

But, before leaving this doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration, as held by Dr. Mozley, we must 
ask attention to the fact that he believed in the 
regeneration, when successful, being due to the 
physical act. While denying success in a// cases 
because the subsequent life disproves it, he 
believed in sacramental success in some cases. 
Now, what is this sacramental success? We are 
anxious to show that it amounts to nothing less 
than the assumption of a physical miracle. 
Baptismal Regeneration, Transubstantiation and 
Consubstantiation all imply that through cer- 
tain mechanical processes spiritual results are 
obtained. The rationale of these doctrines 
comes to be this, that sinners are tempted to 
look to sacraments instead of to the Saviour for 
salvation. All assumption of mystery in these 
ordinances will not prevent us reaching this 
clear outcome of Sacramentarianism as such. 
Dr. J. Macleod Campbell, in his little book on 
“ Christ, the Bread of Life,” has put this beyond 
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question. But our reason for asking attention 
to this point is, that it prepares us for Dr. 
Mozley’s position in handling the subject of 
Miracles. If a divine really believes that a 
certain physical process in baptism or in the 
eucharist produces spiritual and saving results, 
then he is pledged on the point of the continu- 
ance of miracles. It would be interesting to 
inquire how far Sacramentarian views have 
entered into the question of the credibility of 
Miracles and confused the argument. 

The Bampton Lecture of 1865, by Dr. 
Mozley, on “ Miracles” gives us about the best 
specimen of a thoroughly philosophic style with 
which we are acquainted. Besides, this training 
upon Predestination constituted an admirable 
preparation for the treatment of the credibility 
of Miracles. For, curiously enough, it is this 
idea of Predestination which supplies the best 
answer to the scientific objections taken to 
Miracles. The “ Reign of Law” isa predestina- 
tion which either includes freedom, or reduces 
everything to automatism. The question in 
debate, therefore, is, “ Are we necessitated to 
suppose that the ‘ Reign of Law’ is only a dead 
uniformity, admitting of no real volition, 
whether human or Divine; or, does it include 
freedom, both human and Divine, of which last 
Miracles are presumably the manifestation?” The 
scientific objectors to the credibility of Miracles 
really assume that a “ Reign of Law” has been 
so predetermined by some conclave of gods or 
atoms as to exclude all spontaneity properly so 
called. We may be conscious of our freedom, but 
scientific assumption overrides self-conscious- 
ness and gives the lie direct to the testimony of 
our nature. 

Now, Dr. Mozley, in his volume, addresses 
himself to the particular point of determining on 
what this tyrannical, enslaving “ Reign of Law” 
rests. Where is the scientific certainty that all 
things will continue as they are even for another 
day? We may have a preswmption that they 
shall so continue, but there can be no absolute 
necessity. The imagination, Dr. Mozley shows, 
gets over-impressed by the spectacle before it, 
and builds a certainty out of what is, after all, 
but a presumption. 

Of course, such analysis of inductive science, 
which relegates high-sounding assurances to the 
region of imagination, and administers a caution 
to our times, could not be received calmly. But 
it is significant that the notice of Mozley’s work, 
which Prof. Tyndall published in the Fort- 
nightly Review, and which he has republished 
in his “ Fragments of Science,” does not deal 
with this portion of the Bampton Lecture at all. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Mozley proceeds, after his 
admirable demonstration of the uncertainty of 
inductive science, to speak of special providences 
as ‘invisible miracles.” His argument did not 
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require this. The astute physicist seized the 
advantage thus given him, an maintained that 
if the quasi-miraculous now exists, it should be 
capable of verification; which, not being the 
case, throws suspicion upon the whole series of 

Miracles. 

‘ The reply of Dr. Mozley to Prof. Tyndall has 
unfortunately not received the attention it 
deserves.* It lies buried in the Contemporary 
Review, and was not republished in his “ Essays,” 
although much more important than several 
which do appear. It received no reply from the 
Professor, we presume because he had none to 
give. The answer was briefly this: He takes 
up the sinlessness of Christ. Heshows that this 
possesses all the strange characteristics of a breach 
of continuity. “Scripture is a succession of 
saintly biographies all upon one type, the peni- 
tential. By a sudden transition, there springs 
up one solitary instance of a completely opposite 
type which vanishes and never reappears.” Of 
this sinlessness of Jesus Christ Miracles were the 
concurrent proof along with the sublime life He 
led. Thesublime life was insufficient of itself to 
prove it; the Miracles, again, were insufficient of 
themselves, but both combined to substantiate 
the sinlessness. 

This reply, the full beauty of which cannot be 
conveyed in the few lines here devoted to it, 
helps us to understand the power and the weak- 
ness of the volume. Mozley was under no 
necessity to contend for the miraculous now. 
Special providences do not necessarily enter 
into and should not embarrass the question of 
Miracles. We concede that of the miraculous 
we have now no evidence: therefore to contend 
that we have is only to lay ourselves open to the 
assaults of sceptical science; but we contend 
as strenuously that of the miraculous in 
Scripture times there was abundant evidence. 
We contend in the very same way that we have 
no literature in recent centuries to be compared 
with what we call the Scriptures; but the Miracle 
of literature eighteen centuries ago is not discre- 
dited by the wn-miraculous literature of to-day. 


* Since our paper was written we are glad to see it has been 
republished in a final volume of “ Essays.” 


“present century. 
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The whole debate must resolve itself into a 
question of testimony. 

Miracles, when regarded in the light of Pre- 
destination, become part and parcel of the great 
argument of Design. We find, therefore, in the 
most natural way, that Dr. Mozley proceeds, in 
1869, to grapple with the “Argument of Design,” 
as impugned by the Darwinian hypothesis, and 
especially by such a writer; as the late George 
Henry Lewes. It is republished from the 
Quarterly Review in his essays, and will repay 
perusal. We can believe that his discussions 
when a boy with Herbert Spencer’s father pre- 
pared him for intelligently grappling with the 
philosophy of which the son is the most distin- 
guished expositor. Mozley’s essay will help to 
dissipate a large amount of unclear thinking 
which has gathered round the subject. Another 
essay on ‘“ Causation ” prepared for the Christian 
Evidence Society is eminently worthy of the 
great metaphysical thinker. 

We have already spoken in high terms of his 
“ University Sermons,” published in 1876. We 
can well understand how his defective delivery 
prevented his audiences from realising what a 
masterly theologian was before them. His “Old 
Testament Lectures,” published in 1877, are still 
more compact pieces of theology. They grapple 
with Old Testament morality in a bold and 
successful fashion. No one can discuss tho- 
roughly the moral difficulties of the Old Testa- 
ment without consulting these lectures and pro- 
fiting by them. The posthumous volume of 
“Sermons Parochial and Occasional,” though of 
a much lighter cast than the preceding, yet con- 
tains many interesting and precious bits of 
analysis. 

We have now completed our review. We 
regard the nine or ten volumes of Canon Mozley 
as about the ablest theological efforts of the 
We do not agree with some of 
his positions, but we admire greatly the ability 
and style of all his work. We may gain a dis- 
tinctive view from the volumes of what theolo- 
gical thinking should be, if the questions which 
now exercise men’s minds, are to be adequately 
dealt: with. 

R. McCuryne Epe@ar, M.A. 
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ON STORMY SEAS. 


PN pTORMY PEAS; 


OR, HOW WILL 


THE VOYAGE END? 


BY ELLEN LIPSCOMB. 


“Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not, 


CHAPTER I. 


A TEMPTING OFFER. 


O you have made up your mind to 
accept that very complimentary 
offer, have you, Estella ?” 

“Quite. It didn’t take me 

long to decide, when once I 
found that you had no objection.” 
“T do not think I had any right 





ws 
3) to object,” returned the young man ; 
yy: “T knew pretty well in which direction 


your wishes tended; and this unlooked- 

for means of earning a livelihood presented 
itself just when you were in search of some 
line that you might follow without demeaning 
yourself. It really looked as if your course 
were marked out.” 

“That was just what J thought. And I am 
sure, Alfred, it’s a much pleasanter line to take 
than that of teaching. I should be a bad hand 
at giving lessons, for I haven’t half patience 
enough.” 

“ As for that,” returned the brother, “one’s 
patience is tried in almost every calling ; and I 
don’t expect you'll find it all smooth sailing in 
yours. The managers of concerts and public 
amusements of all sorts are sometimes hard 
taskmasters.” 

“ Be that as it may,” said Estella, “TI shall 
have the satisfaction of following day by day 
the occupation which has been my greatest 
delight from childhood.” And there was such 
a sparkle of joy in the girl’s dark eyes, as she 
uttered these words, that Alfred could not but 
feel proud of her; and there flashed before his 
mind’s eye a vision of the success which seemed 
already half promised to the young aspirant to 
artistic fame. 

Estella Nares had been an orphan for the 
last year, and since the death of her second 
parent, had lived with her brother, who was 
clerk in a large firm in one of the midland 
counties. Their means were scanty, but they 
contrived together to rent a small villa residence 


That capability and God-like reason, 


To fust in us un-used.” Hamlet. 


on the outskirts of the town. It was a bright 
day for Alfred (so he thought) when his sister 
joined him ; for he was fond, and not a little 
proud of her. Besides, he anticipated that the 
neat little home, all to themselves, would be 
far more cheerful than bachelor’s lodgings. In 
disposition these two differed widely : for Alfred, 
though always happy in himself, was somewhat 
grave, while Estella was vivacious, and almost 
frolicsome. Now and then it actually crossed 
her mind that he was a dull companion for her; 
but she always reproved herself for such a 
thought, and tried to remember what a dear 
good brother he was, and how devoted to her 
interests. 

Estella had not lived many months at Play- 
borough before it became known that she had 
great musical talent, as well as a strong and 
telling voice. Such gifts were not likely to 
remain long dormant in a place which was, in 
fact, a sort of musical centre. Possessing its 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and lying at a 
vast distance from the metropolis, it was the 
very town in which public entertainments were 
sure to answer. And for nothing was there a 
greater demand than for concerts. Occasionally 
artists from the London opera houses came 
down ; but the risk involved in engaging them 
was too great for any local manager to incur 
more than once or twice in the year. There 
was, however, a resident music-publisher who 
conceived a plan for starting a perpetual round 
of concerts, to be held at Playborough and other 
towns within a limited distance. For this pur- 
pose he secured whatever native talent was 
available, always supplying deficiencies with 
third and fourth-rate singers from London. 

This scheme had been set on foot three or 
four years before Estella Nares came to keep 
house for her brother ; and by the time that she 
arrived it was in a highly prosperous condition. 
It is hardly necessary to explain what it was that 
led to the discovery of her genius by the enter- 
prising manager; enough to say that, on his 
suspicion being aroused, he invited her and her 
brother to a small gathering at his house, and 
there gave her the first opportunity that she 
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ever enjoyed of displaying her abilities before 
a Playborough audience. 

Not naturally timid, the girl of twenty did 
herself full justice ; and, without the faintest 
idea of the honour in store for her, felt not a 
little pleased by the remarks which fell upon 
her ear in passing from one speaker to another. 
Alfred, too, was elated, especially when Mr. 
Joynes himself came up to him, and inquired if 
his sister’s talent were hereditary. 

“Undoubtedly it is,’ he replied. 
maternal grandmother was a great singer.” 

“T should say that your sister had been well 
taught,” returned Mr. Joynes. 

“She had good lessons continuously for six 
months, and made the most of them. That was 
just at the time when her voice was formed. 
My father could not afford to give her all the 
advantages that he desired.” 

“Indeed. I think I have heard that your 
father was a builder; was that the case ?” 

“Yes, he was a builder ; and, unfortunately, 
one is liable to great losses in that business.” 

* And in many others,” added the publisher, 
with a short laugh. Then, at a hint from his 
wife, he gave his arm to one of the guests, and 
led the way downstairs to the supper-room. 

A sumptuous repast was spread on a well- 
appointed table. Chickens, ham, and lobster- 
salad ; creams and jellies; and there was a 
goodly show of plate. Of wines there was a 
delicate assortment, sherry, port, moselle, and 
hock. 

Perhaps it was policy in Mr. Joynes to let it 
be seen that he was a prosperous man. And (to 
do him justice) he had the further motive of 
genuine hospitality. When he gathered his 
friends together he liked to treat them well, and 
treating them well meant, in his estimation, 
giving them plenty of choice viands and 
beverages. 

The party became very merry over the supper 
table, while conversation ran chiefly upon the 
events of the musical world. Here Estella felt 
herself at a loss. She had seen and heard little 
in her young life, and the very names of many 
noted performers were unknown to her. Her 
next neighbour, a young mau with a supercilious 
air, and the deepest of bass voices, put on a 
contemptuous smile, because she inquired, in 
her innocence, what instrument John Thomas 
played. 

“You'll be asking next,” said he, in a most 


‘“ My 


-conceited tone, “ what voice Mr. Draper has ;” 


himself being the veritable Mr. Draper, of Play- 
borough renown. Need we say that the young 
man would not have made so foolish a remark 
at the commencement of supper; and that 


“several glasses of wine usually had the effect of 


making him commit absurdities, of which even 
he would have been ashamed at any other time ? 
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Alfred Nares saw that some of the guests 
were becoming jovial, and thought it high time 
to retire. Glancing across to his sister, he rose 
from his seat ; and she was about to follow him, 
when the host bade her not to hasten away. 

‘“‘ Thank you,” she replied, ‘ but we always 
keep early hours, and it is now on the stroke of 
twelve.” 

“ But we shall want another song when we 


return to the drawing-room; you mustn’t 
disappoint us.” 
Estella wavered; but in a moment Alfred 


was by her side, telling her that she must not be 
tempted. She was young and inexperienced for 
such society as this; and he was resolved to 
shield her as far as he was able from its dangers. 
So she rose up, and this was the signal for 
several others to depart. 

Estella was donning her cloak in the hall 
when Mr. Joynes sidled up to her, and said, in 
a half whisper: “ How would you like to 
become a professional singer, Miss Nares ?” 

‘A professional singer ?” she exclaimed, in 
amazement. 

“Hush! not so loud,” returned the other ; 
“there would be nothing so extraordinary in it. 
Many a young lady less gifted than you has 
earned fame and fortune on the boards before 
now.” The poor girl coloured up at such an 
unlooked-for compliment, and with quivering 
lips, answered under her breath : “ There’s no 
other life that I should take half so much 
pride in.” 

It was Mr. Joynes’ turn to colour; for he 
seemed to have gained his point already in this 
spontaneous admission by the young vocalist of 
her own aspirings. He had but to manage his 
affairs adroitly, and he might make a good 
thing out of her without in any way defrauding 
her of her due. 

“Good,” said he; “make no mention to 
anyone of what I have said to you; leave it all 
to me; and I promise it shall not be long 
before you hear from me.” 

Half afraid that she had let herself in for 
more than she ought to have done on her own 
responsibility, Estella replied hurriedly: “ You 
are very good, Mr. Joynes; but I must consult 
my brother before I can form any plans. I was 
merely telling you what my own inclinations 
would lead me to do; but I cannot act without 
advice.” 

“No, no, of course not. You will not be 
bound in any way till you give your consent. 
But just let me have time to devise a plan for 
your consideration before you break silence.” 

Estella agreed ; and, as she walked home that 
night, leaning on her brother’s arm, the words 
“fame and fortune on the boards,” kept 
ringing in her ears, till she was deaf to all 
external sounds. Alfred never for one moment 
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0 the cause, but supposed that she was 
ily conning over an entertainment which 
to her was of a novel character. He passed a 
simple, but sincere compliment upon her sing- 
ing; but her cold reception of it made him 
fear that she was somewhat carried away by the 
more lavish praises of the company. Hitherto 
there had been no commendation of equal value 
in her eyes with that of her brother. Could it 
be that henceforth the flatteries of the world 
were to have a superior charm for her ? 

Estella’s hasty “ good-night,” as soon as the 
cottage was gained, forbade Alfred’s putting 
forward any questions ; and he knew nothing of 
her castle in the air till the offer came, of 
which we have already spoken—namely, an 
engagement for one year to Mr. Joynes, to sing 
when and where he pleased at his concerta, for 
a certain stated sum. This was to be with the 
expectation of making more favourable terms 
in the future if she could maintain a position. 

We have seen how this offer was met, and 
how the spirits of the orphan rose at the 
thought of her new life. For very joy she 
parodied the old English ditty, and sang as 
she flitted about the house,— 

“My voice is my fortune, sir, she said.” 


Yet it was not so much the glittering gold 
that dazzled her, as the world-wide fame of 
which she seemed already to see a glimpse. 


CHAPTER U1. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


THE evening soon arrived on which Estella was 
to make her first appearance in public. She 
came down into the parlour simply, but prettily, 
dressed in her slight mourning, with a modest 
mauve-coloured flower in her dark tresses. 
** Quite ready, brother,” said she, “and I think 
it is time we should start; but oh! I feel so 
nervous !” 

“My little Ella nervous?” exclaimed the 
young man ; “ you won’t easily make me believe 
that.” 

“Tt’s true, though,” she replied, her dark 
eyes sparkling with all their natural energy. 

** Well, come then, tell me how went the 
rehearsal ?” 

“Very well indeed. I hope we shall be well 
received to-night ; it is important, as this is 
the first concert of the season.” 


“Oh! just wait one minute,” exclaimed 


Alfred, “I have left my umbrella upstairs.” 
He darted off and fetched what he wanted. 
Then coming back with all speed, he imprinted 
a hurried kiss on his sister’s forehead, saying : 
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“T wish you all success in your new calling, 
Ella. It is a nice thing when one’s life-work is 
foundei upon some natural gift.” 

“Why ?” asked the young girl, vacantly. 

“Because it enables one to dedicate that 
special gift the more fully to the Great Giver.” 

“T don’t quite see that, Alfred; because, 
after all, my ‘work’ as you call it, will be done 
for the sake of a livelihood.” 

“True; but you can honour God in your 
calling by guarding against its peculiar temp- 
tations. The greater your talent the greater 
will be your influence with those among whom 
you mix, and the better you will be able to 
ennoble the art which you are cultivating.” 

Estella made no reply ; but she thought the 
sentiments rather high-flown, and wondered 
what made her brother so dreamy. All this 
while they were walking briskly along the 
streets, and when at length they reached 
S. Martin’s Hall, Alfred left the young girl in 
company with her fellow-artistes, in the waiting- 
room, telling her that he should return in good 
time to fall in at the back of the room before 
the performance commenced. 

“‘T hope we have not been wrong in deciding 
as we have done for that dear child,” was the 
reflection which troubled him, as he walked 
back alone towards Woodside Villas. “ God 
grant she may adorn the profession that she has 
chosen, and be kept from its snares !” 

Alfred took the shortest cut in the direction 
of home in order to save time, and had, there- 
fore, to pass through some of the worst 
localities. Going down a long, narrow street, 
lighted only by a lamp at each end, his ear 
caught the sound of smothered sobs. He 
stopped and listened, and then, before his eye 
was sufficiently accustomed to the dimness to 
see any object, he felt his coat-tail pulled by a 
small, feeble hand. “Oh, sir, come in; do 
come in. Father's so cruel, he’s beating mother 
to death ; and he turned me out of doors.” 

“‘Where’s your home, child?” asked the 
astonished man. 

“There it is, within that open door. Oh! 
please come in. There ain’t nobody but father 
and mother and the little ones, and we’re pretty 
nigh frightened to death.” 

“Wait a bit, little one,” said Alfred, “ Ill 
be back directly,” and he darted off to fetch a 
policeman whom he had seen standing at the 
corner of the street. Not five minutes passed 
before the two men entered the cottage, and the 
officer, laying a strong hand on the inhuman 
creature, who with brute force was assaulting 
a weak woman, left the latter free to rise from 
her prostrate position. 

But she, poor soul, was almost stunned with 
the violence of the blows received, and scarcely 
made any effort to move till the little girl, 
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whose heart bled for her mother’s misery, held 
out a hand to raise her up. 

“That’s right, little one,” said Mr. Nares ; 
“ but let me help you.” And in a moment he 
lifted the woman, and seated her in the old 
high-backed chair in the corner of the fire- 
place. 

““Where’s Jim?” she gasped out, almost 
before she had recovered her breath. ‘ Wretch 
that he was to ill-treat me so, when I never did 
him a stroke of harm in my life.” 

“Hush, my good woman,” said Alfred, vexed 
that the child should hear her father thus 
abused ; the father whom, in spite of all his 
sins, she was bound to “honour.” ‘“ How very 
hard,” thought he,, “must the fifth command- 
ment come to the children of such parents!” 

Her mother’s harshest language made no 
difference in Betsy’s affection for her. It may 
have been little more than the instinct of filial 
love, which the human race has in common 
with the brute creation; for certainly Mrs. 
Bailey’s children cannot have felt much respect 
for her ; or it may have been a real pity for the 
ill-treatment that the poor woman was con- 
tinually suffering ; anyhow, Betsy stood by the 
tall chair, and gently bathed the forehead, 
which was covered with bruises, with water so 
black, that it looked as if it might have washed 
a dozen soiled faces. 

Alfred saw that Mrs. Bailey was in a fair way 
to recover; so, with the advice that she should 
do and say as little as need be to-night, and 
get to bed early, he was about to take his leave, 
when he was attracted to the farthest corner of 
the room by a little figure sitting up in its 
night-clothes. 

* Another child! Is that one yours, Mrs. 
Bailey ?” It was Betsy who answered: “ Yes, 
sir, my brother Bobbie.” 

Poor little fellow! when suddenly awakened 
from his first sleep by the rude fight, he had 
burst out crying ; but with the self-command 
usual with children intimidated by severity, he 
had checked his screams for fear of the blow 
that he had but too much reason to dread. But 
his red, frightened eyes had their tale of child- 
woe to tell; and the gentleman, whose kind 
heart bled for the sorrow which was already 
eating away the young, — almost baby — life, 
bade him go to sleep now, for all would be safe 
and quiet for the night. Something in the 
gentle voice soothed the child, for Bobbie 
Immediately lay down on his little pallet, only 
murmuring: “Come again to-morrow, please.” 

It was with something akin to heart-sickness 
that Alfred Nares left the wretched hovel, pur- 
posing to look in again another day, and see if 
anything could be done to better the condition 
of itsinmates. The spare half-hour that he had 
marked out for some little matter of his own 
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had slipped away in this unlooked-for work of 
mercy, so he hastened back to S. Martin’s Hall, 
fearing that he was even now too late for the 
concert. 

Arrived there, he found the back of the room 
so crowded that he could not get a seat, and he 
regretted that he had not accepted the free ticket 
for the stalls that his sister had been able to 
offer him. He had refused it because he pre- 
ferred to hear her from the most distant point, 
and to pass judgment upon the strength of her 
voice. Failing of a seat, however, he went to 
the balcony entrance, and procured a free 
admission by giving in his card. At the moment 
that he entered Estella was being ushered on 
the platform, greeted by the loud applause of an 
expectant audience. 

“The new soprano,” whispered one; “ how 
pretty she looks !” 

“The name, tell me the name,” muttered a 
second. 

“There it is in the programme — Estella 
Nares—I wonder who she is? What a sweet 
name.” 

“As pretty as her face. 
fellow-townswoman.” 

All these remarks were made within Alfred’s 
hearing, while he, borrowing an opera-glass 
from a gentleman sitting next to him, took in a 
full view of the dark beauty on the platform. 
He knew that she had chanced to see him enter; 
and now again, having curtsied low to the 
audience, she allowed her eye to rest upon him 
just for a few seconds. 

Mr. Joynes honoured Estella by himself 
playing her accompaniment ; and no sooner did 
her clear voice rise above the murmured tones 
of the piano than a hushed silence filled the vast 
hall. There was a slight tremulousness in the 
intonation, which had, perhaps, a certain charm 
in so young a singer; but when she answered to 
the persistent “encore” by repeating the last 
verse, the sweet voice was completely steadied, 
re-assured as she was by her reception. 

Alfred was delighted, and the observations 
which passed all around him made him feel very 
sure that, at Playborough at least, his sister 
would stand well. “The best singer Joynes 
has ever engaged.” ‘Her name will soon be 
made.” “She's just fitted for the stage; so 
graceful and pretty.” “Well done, our good 
old town, to produce such a genius.” 

Alfred sat the concert through, listening to 
performances of more or less merit, and at its 
close joined his sister as she came out from 
behind the curtain. 

“ Well, I hope you are satisfied, little lady?” 
said he; this was his favourite name for her 
whenever she especially charmed him. 

“ Well, yes, I think I may well be, don’t you, 
Alfred?” 
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“T do, certainly; and I hope it is a good 
augury for your future.” 

It was late that night, very late before Estella 
fell asleep. And when she slept a curious 
dream mingled with her slumbers. She was the 
great central figure whose thrilling voice brought 
admiring thousands to her feet. Then One 
unseen came from behind and whispered in her 
ear: “ You have it in your power, fair enchantress, 
to elevate or to debase your art before these 
countless souls. Only acknowledge your respon- 
sibility !” 





CHAPTER III. 
A POOR MAN’S CASTLE. 


THE following day Alfred called to see how it 
fared with Mrs. Bailey. On the preceding 
evening he had scarcely been able to see by the 
gloomy light of a dip what state the cottage 
was in. 

Now, however, he was shocked by its com- 
fortless appearance. The single table in the 
centre of the dirty brick floor, three chairs with 
their legs more or less broken, and a low bed in 
one corner, together with a rickety chest, 
on which stood an old Bible and Prayer-book, 
formed the only furniture. 

The mistress of this poor dwelling, clothed in 
rags which could not for weeks have seen the 
inside of the wash-tub, was standing by the 
table mixing a basin of gruel. The blows of 
last night had left their scars on her forehead, 
-and altogether she looked the picture of hopeless 
distress. Alfred soon made known to her the 
reason of his calling, and he noticed an attempt 
at a smile on her face as she thanked him for 
the trouble he was taking. Then, in answer to 
various questions, she told him all her history; 
how that, ten years since, she had left the home 
of her childhood, in a far-off rural village, to 
marry the man whom she had learned to respect 
as well as to love; and how that he, a mechanic 
in a wheelwright’s shop, had at that very time 
accepted an offer of work in a larger estab- 
lishment at Playborough. “I bitterly rue the 
day that we came here,” added the poor woman; 
“‘a town isso much more full of temptations 
than a little village.” 

“ But was your husband a steady man before 
you came here?” asked Mr. Nares. 

“ Ay, sir, that he was; and never till four 
years ago did he give me one bit o’ trouble. 
ut now he gets along with a parcel o’ roughs, 
who entice him into the ‘Crow’ night after 
night; and he comes home swearing at such a 
rate, that oh! it’s quite awful to hear him.” 

“And all this within the last four years?” 

exclaimed the gentleman. 
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“ Ay, sir, and that’s the truth I’m telling you. 
I hadn’t no cause to complain of him afore that, 
for he was an honest, steady man; and now 
you see what it is. All our pretty household 
furniture gone to pay for the bread which feeds 
the poor hungry children.” 

“T see the room looks very naked,” said 
Mr. Nares ; “ and very dirty,” he might have 
added, for there was nothing, not even the bricks 
or the few cooking utensils, or the very gown 
that the poor woman wore, that showed signs of 
a thrifty housewife. “ With such a home as 
this,” thought he, “is it any wonder that the 
husband and father should spend his evenings 
in a public-house?” ‘And have you any notion,” 
he asked, “ what first enticed your husband to 
the alehouse?” 

“T can’t justly say,” replied the woman; “it 
seemed to me as if his temper got soured to 
begin with, for he was always finding fault with 
me or the children,and saying the home wasn’t 
like what he’d been accustomed to under his 
father’s roof.” 

“Well, then I suppose you tried to find out 
what there was that failed to satisfy him.” 

“‘ Alack a-day! I had something else to do 
than to humour all his fancies. By that time I 
had five little bairns, and they always gave me 
a sight o’ trouble, let alone my own poor health.” 

“Still, Mrs. Bailey, it would have been wise 
to have had some consideration for your hus- 
band’s fancies, as you call them, if you wanted 
him to stick by his home.” 

“ That’s what people always say, sir; as if all 
the drudgery ought to fall on the wife, and the 
man have nothing but sweets.” 

“The drudgery of the home-work belongs 
undoubtedly to the wife, but if she sets about it 
with a will, it becomes a very pleasing toil to 
her. And you must remember that the man 
has his labours, often very hard, which keep 
him tied down all day, so that he needs both 
rest and refreshment in the evening. The 
question is, where shall he find them?” 

“Why, if he cared one straw for his family 
he’d look at home for them,” said Mrs. Bailey, 
confidently. 

“Truly; but supposing he cannot find them 
there? You see a poor man’s home is his castle. 
He comes away from his workshop perhaps tired 
and worried, and expects to find his castle 
in good order, with his wife and children ready 
to greet him and to spend a cheerful evening 
with him. But supposing he finds it all in con- 
fusion, untidy and uncleanly, while weary, tired 
voices meet his ear, the very sight drives him 
away, and then ——” The speaker paused. 

“Then what, sir?” asked Mrs. Bailey, with a 
look, not of resentment, not of unbelief, but of 
curiosity. 

“Why, then, he passes down the street, and 
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a little way round the corner he comes upon a 
house brilliantly lighted; and he hears merry 
voices within; and though some harsh sounds 
grate upon him, he deafens his ear to these, 
determines to run all risks, and try just one 
evening within the open door of the tap-room.” 

“ Ay, sir, and this is the first step to ruin.” 

“Tt is so; but can you wonder that he takes 
it? There his foot is no sooner on the threshold 
than loud, glad welcomes are heaped upon him. 
And you know how men love a warm welcome!” 

“To you mean, sir, that you blame me for 
Bailey’s wicked habits? Every one lays them 
at my door; but I’ll never own that I deserve it.” 

“As for that,” said Mr. Nares, “ it’s not for 
me to judge between you two. How can I when 
you are both strangers to me? But I have 
thought so much of you since that terrible scene 
last night, that I had a mind to see if I could 
help to make your life happier.” 

“T’m sure you're very good, sir,” answered the 
poor woman, whose momentary wound was 
healed ; “I'll take any hint in good part that 
you may be pleased to give.” 

Whereupon Alfred suggested a freer use of 
soap and water, and a neatness in the ordering 
of the evening meal, however scanty the fare. 

“He never comes in to it now, sir,” was the 
disconsolate reply; ‘ it’s of no use to get supper 
for him.” 

“Never mind; lay it for him all the same, and 
lay it nicely. Let him see it all prepared when 
he does come in, and perhaps some time he will 
surprise you by returning home for the night as 
soon as work is over.” 

To poor Mrs. Bailey all this seemed very 
visionary. However, before her visitor left, she 
gave him a promise that she would endeavour to 
brighten up the squalid home. 

“Something must be done for this 
creature,” thought Alfred, as he sped from her 
cottage; “she is not an ill-meaning woman, | 
am convinced.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A WARNING. 


A LARGE, lofty room, in a central part of the 
town, lighted with a dozen jets of gas; a fire 
burning well in the open grate, and two goodly 
rows of desks, laden with books and slates. 
This, too, was an inviting place, and all the 
more so because there was perfect goodwill 
among those who frequented it; no jarring, no 
discord, but a kindly feeling 
all the members of the motley group. 
fifty or sixty men of all ages were seated at the 
desks, employed in either reading, writing, or 
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casting accounts, while half-a-dozen gentlemen 
walked from one to another, ready to give help 
or instruction wherever it was needed. Purely 
from an unselfish desire to do good, these gentle- 
men, out of whom five were hard-working men 
of business, gave their services three times a 
week as instructors at the night-school. They 
asked for no thanks. It was reward enough for 
them if they saw the condition of their poorer 
neighbours was improving by the wholesonte 
influence of these classes. 

Amongst the voluntary teachers was the 
indefatigable Alfred Nares. To-night, as he 
moved from one scholar to another, puzzled how 
to tackle the dullness of one, and surprised by the 
rapid progress of a second, his mind conceived 
an idea which he at once determined, if possible, 
to carry out. 

“ Do you know anything of that man Bailey?” 
he asked, as he drew the vicar aside. 

“Which Bailey?” returned Mr. Parkes. “ the 
one who has taken so to drinking?” 

“ Yes; he lives in Crow Lane, in a miserable 
hovel.” 

“T know. It’s a sad place; the whole street 
is in a miserable condition; and I’m grieved 
about Bailey, for I don’t think he was a bad 
man a few years ago.” 

“Do you think his wife drinks, or is she only 
broken down with trouble?” 

“T feel sure that she is no drunkard,” said 
the vicar. “I have known the family ever 
since I came here, that is to say about four 
years; and as far as I have ever made out, her 
chief faults are slovenliness and neglect of her 
children.” 

“ Bad enough, too,” said Mr. Nares. 

“Quite; but whether Avs intemperance were 
due to her failings, or her recklessness to his 
brutality, I hardly know. I have often and 
often striven to influence them, and felt ashamed 
at the failure of my efforts.” 

“The sight of his own cottage,” said Alfred, 
“is quite enough to drive Bailey out of an 
evening; but I wonder if we could induce him to 
come here.” 

“T asked him several times last winter,” 
replied Mr. Parkes; “ but unhappily he preferred 
the ‘Crow.’ I should be only too thankful for 
the wretched man’s own sake if you could per- 
suade him.” 

*% ae cd * 

“Brother Alf, I wonder what you will say 
when I tell you that I’m going to commit the 
extravagance of a bottle of stout every day for 
dinner.” Such were the hurried words of 
Estella Nares as she came in breathless, after an 
exciting rehearsal. 

“What shall I say? Why, that I take you 
to be rather a simpleton, if you want to begin 
such a habit at your tender years.” 
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“My tender years, indeed!” retorted the 
sister; “if I’m old enough to be a public singer, 
I’m old enough to drink stout. Why, they all 
do it, and many of them to a much greater 
extent than that.” 

“True; but that is no reason why you should 
follow in their wake. It is only the weak- 
minded who do an unwise thing just for the 
sake of good-fellowship.” 

“ But I don’t take it to be unwise, you dear 
old fellow. Certainly you and I were brought 
up to eschew all intoxicating liquors; but we 
were never pledged to that course for life; and I 
deny that there is any sin in taking them.” 

“In moderation none at all,” said Alfred. 
“But I was speaking, not of sin, but of im- 
prudence. If we get on equally well without 
that which has in it the seeds of a cunning 
temptation, is it not best to dispense with it 
altogether?” 

“Certainly, 77 we can get on equally well 
without it; but that little preposition is the 
point on which we are at variance. I maintain 
that we (or, at any rate, I, on account of my 
calling) cannot do so well without some 
stimulant.” 

“JT don’t see how you can judge, my dear 
Ella, seeing that you have as yet never taken it.” 

The young vocalist smiled a somewhat super- 
cilious smile, as she replied: “ But I have taken 
it. That night that I made my début, and 
again to-day before the rehearsal, I drank a glass 
of stout.” 

“Oh, Ella! I wonder that you did that,” 
exclaimed Alfred. 

“‘T did it in deference to the advice of two or 
three vocalists, who told me it would clear and 
strengthen the voice better than anything else.” 

“Zcan give you something which will clear 
your throat better than all beverages,” said 
Alfred. ‘“ Will you trust me to cook you up 
to-morrow night before you go to the Hall?” 

Estella consented to try his plan, whatever it 
might be, just for once. So when the time 
came, he ordered two fresh-laid eggs (of which 
he himself broke the shells) and made her 
swallow them whole. He felt thankful when 
she afterwards confessed that his recipe had 
produced the desired effect. 

“ That’s right, you dear little girl,” said he ; 
“oo on with it till it fails; and then, if ever 
that be the case, try some of the numberless 
voice lozenges which come with such good 
recommendations. I have a special reason for 
wishing you not to begin strong drinks.” 

“Have you?” cried Estella, with 
curiosity; “tell me what it is.” 

“Tt is just this—that whatever the temptation 
to intemperance may be to most people, it 
attaches in a peculiar manner to musicians. As 
a class they have a name for being addicted to 


some 


drinking; and no wonder, for their allurements 
to it are so varied and subtle.” 

“T didn’t know it,” replied the vocalist, 
startled by the dangers which seemed growing 
in her oath. 

“T dare say you did not; but you see it is not 
without reason that I want to guard you against 
pitfalls, which you might run into blindfold.” 

“Thank you, dear Alf. I know that all you 
do and say is meant for my good,” said the 
girl, with a‘stress on the participle. 

“Yours is a pure and even high vocation in 
itself,” he continued, without heeding her 
insinuation; “but it is sad to see how it is 
lowered by the coarse, sensual lives of many of 
its professors. In order to be secure of not tread- 
ing in the downward course, a young musician 
should steer very clear of the first liabilities to 
the snare. You see what I mean, dear Ella. 
You won’t think me too strict now that I have 
given you a glimpse of the evils 

“No, no, Alfred. I daresay you are right,” 
returned the sister; “at any rate I will make up 
my mind to remain a water-drinker for some 
years to come.” 








CHAPTER JY. 
AN INVITATION. 


Mr. Nares was resolved to do something for 
the wretched family living in Crow Lane. He 
could not conceive that a man who had been 
addicted to drinking only four years was hope- 
lessly bound by the fiend; nor could he stand by 
and see a family ruined because the husband 
and father, like a blameworthy captain, stranded 
his ship upon the great rock which lies ahead 
of all mariners on this life’s voyage. Now that 
they had so curiously (might it not-be pro- 
videntially?) crossed his path, was it not for 
him, he asked himself, to hold out a helping 
hand to save them from a complete wreck? It 
would be a work of mercy, if only for the tem- 
poral troubles they would thus be spared. 

But more than this; for very love of souls he 
would strive to rescue them. Why should the 
Eternal Victim have been lifted up on Calvary’s 
cross, if not to raise such sinners as these from 
degradation and everlasting woe? ‘ God help- 
ing me,” muttered Alfred, in the privacy of his 
own chamber, “I will go forth and lead them, 
step by step, to the Crucified.” 

“Good morning, Bailey. Are you ina hurry? 
If not, I want a word with you,” said Mr. Nares, 
as, walking round near the poor man’s home 
one day at dinner time, he hit upon him just 
where he had expected. 

“ Good-day, sir; but I don’t doubt you take 
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me for somebody else,” was the reply; “least- 
ways if you know any other of my name, for I 
never set eyes upon yow before.” 

Alfred refrained from calling up the scene 
which had first brought them together, and 
merely assured the man that he was well aware 
that he was speaking to Mr. Bailey, of Crow 
Lane. He saw that the latter was perfectly 
sober this morning, and so this opportunity must 
not be wasted. 

“T wanted to ask you,” said he, “if you had 
a mind to come to our evening classes ?” 

“ Your evening classes ? what, in St. Michael’s 
schoolroom ?” cried Bailey, in a tone of disdain. 

“ Yes, if you’ve never been, I’ve an invitation 
for you to come. I don’t think you'll find 
anywhere a pleasanter way of passing an 
evening.” 

“Thank you, sir, all the same, but I don’t 
want no teaching. I ain’t much of a scholar, to 
be sure, but quite enough to keep me going.” 

“ But if you’re not a good scholar,” said Mr. 
Nares, “surely it would be to your advantage to 
gain more knowledge. Besides, as I said, apart 
from the learning, we spend such pleasant even- 
ings there—some fifty or sixty of us together. 
I dare say you often hardly know how to pass 
the time as it is.” 

“ Ay! sure enough, it’s dull work at home, 
with never a cheerful word nor a sunbeam on 
any face,” murmured Bailey, as if unconscious 
that he was talking to anyone but himself. “ We 
poor working men look for a welcome some- 
where after the day’s toil is over ; we don’t want 
to go into a dirty, comfortless room and hear 
nothing but grunts.” 

“ Justso ; but I promise youa hearty welcome 
in our schoolroom. No grunts and no dirt, but 


a great deal of comfort and good-will.” 

Why it was that Bailey persisted in refusing so 
kind an invitation Alfred could not tell. Pro- 
bably it was owing to a fear of ridicule from his 
companions. 


Anyhow the dogged determination 


(To be continued.) 
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which settled on the man’s countenance showed 
that further pressure would be useless. 

“Well, I won’t urge you,” said Alfred, “ but 
if once you passed an evening with us, I don’t 
mind saying you’d long for a second. Nay, 
more ; if only you peeped into our bright, warm 
room, you’d have no mind to turn your back 
upon it.” 

“ Ah!” sighed the poor man, “ you won’t catch 
me peeping into any place that I don’t wish to 
frequent. I’ve had enough of that already. I 
once did such a thing, it was years ago, and I 
was never free any more to follow my own will. 
That was a house with its bright lights, too, and 
countless enticements; but, ah! it was a den 
of iniquity.” And the speaker shuddered at 
the thought of all the vices that he had both 
witnessed and shared in at the tavern. Upon 
this Alfred led him on to speak of his frequent 
visits to “ The Crow,” and to give the history of 
his first allurement thither, offering at the same 
time to give him a helping hand to draw him out 
of his imprisoned state. 

“You’re very good, sir, I don’t doubt; but 
I’d advise you not to meddle with such as us. 
Our fellows are not fit company for one of your 
sort. Whatever they may be when sober, they 
are very demons when in liquor.” 

“T dare say,” replied Alfred, “but why asso- 
ciate yourself with them ? Don’t call them ‘our 
fellows.’ If you feel the misery of having such 
companions, be bold and shake them off.” 

At this moment Alfred saw a strange light 
glimmer in Bailey’s eye, as the words passed his 
lips,— 

“ Hush ! I’ve said too much already. 
suffer for it by and by. Good day.” 

The conversation was thus brought to an 
abrupt termination. Bailey had not quite 
reached his cottage, when a rough hand was laid 
on his shoulder, and a voice bawled in his ear, 
“You mean coward. We'll pay you out for this 
trick by and by.” 
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COMPETITION. 


BY THE REV. HENRY 


competition. As civilisation ad- 
vances men’s wants, or fancied 
wants, increase ; and as population 
¥ grows, the struggle becomes a 
5) harder one to secure the best places. 
N We have an interesting picture of 
oY all this in the Gospel story of the Pool of 
H Bethesda, where a multitude of needy 
creatures waited and wished and en- 
deavoured, where the first to step in was the 
happy man and the rest were left suffering, 
where the unsuccessful competitor described his 
case in the very terms that would apply to any 
such case to day, “ While Iam coming, another 
steppeth down before me,” and where a beautiful 
and instructive lesson is given on the Divine 
compensations to the unsuccessful, in the miracu- 
lous healing of the impotent man. All the 
conditions of the social and spiritual problem 
are found in our modern life ; let us seek for their 
inner meaning and significance. There is the 
crowd of seekers and applicants whose cry is, 
Who will show us any good? There is the sharp 
condition, that only the first to thrust in are 
served. There are the many unhappy people 
who somehow are never first, though waiting 
and endeavouring in their own way, for many 
years ; and, finally, there is the contrasted Divine 
freeness over against the human competition, 
the blessing that comes without competing for 
it, according to felt necessity, rather than ac- 
cording to importunity. The defeated competitor 
cries, “ While I am coming, another steppeth in 
before me,” the Divine Helper and Healer, says 
to him, “ Rise, take up thy bed and walk !” 

Our life at present is much such a scene as 
that Bethesda. Every pool that can give, or is 
supposed to give blessing, is surrounded by an 
eager multitude. If a place, even a poorly-paid 
place, is advertised in the newspapers, there are 
fifty applications by next post. Many young 
men are waiting for the first vacancy in bank, 
warehouse, or Government office. Multitudes 
of young women compete for the crust of the 
governess. What ascramble for apost of honour 
or emolument! and however highly qualified 
and testimonialed, many candidates would seem 
to be, the prize is believed to go to the most 
pushing, and therefore push they do. The 
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advertising literature of our newspapers shows 
what an eagerness there is to press to the front, 
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and secure the attention which is so vital to 
success. He who blows his own trumpet long 
enough and loud enough, in this Vanity Fair, 
is sure to bring the people to his booth. Self- 
seeking, self-assertion, are alone trusted to make 
way, and the weakest goes to the wall. The 
English Government have in late years opened 
to competition the appointments in the Civil 
Service, formerly made on other methods, and 
with the same mixed results of good and evil, as 
are seen in natural social struggles. 

One reason of this state of things in human 
society is the limited supply of thething sought 
after—only one can have it ; the limited efficacy 
of the pool—only one at a time can be 
cured, All run in a race, but one gains the 
prize. It is the nature of the human social game, 
that the winner takes all. It is not, as in the 
department of science invention, where any 
number of ingenious persons may succeed. But 
it is like the Presidentship of the United States, 
which is open to every citizen, but only one can, 
at one time, obtain it. No doubt ina simpler state 
of society there would be less struggle. “ When 
Adam delved and Eve span,” there was not the 
modern difficulty in getting on. Also in a 
healthier state of society there would not be so 
great competition : just asin a healthier state 
of things, the Bethesda porches would not be 
crowded by “blind, halt, withered.” But such 
is the modern life of man, and every year the 
struggle for existence is growing more intense 
and hard ; the severe law of nature and of animals 
—the survival of the fiercest and strongest, is 
becoming the law for human beings also. 

This strife, this competition, is often long 
continued. Thirty-eight years the impotent 
man waited at the pool. What a long struggle 
had Dr. Johnson in London, before he won 
recognition and remuneration! And as he saw 
others stepping in before him, he began sadly to 
surmise he had not the popular qualities for 
success. ‘What hope is here—he said, with a 
kind of growl—for surly virtue like mine ?” 
Very pathetic, too, is the long waiting and 
working of Thomas Carlyle, ere he obtained 
success, compelled to see meanwhile many places 
he aspired to fill up, another stepping before him. 
The poor man of business, waiting in some of 
our large towns, finds every door locked against 
him, and opened only to golden keys, precisely 
what he cannot command. The unknown, un- 
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friended artist is in the same case, and many 
another. For most, even the ultimately success- 
ful, it is a long struggle in this world of ours. 
It is a trial of patience, can we wait? It isa 
trial of faith, can we still trust and hope, though 
against hope ? It is a trial of integrity, and the 
morally weak often use dishonourable near cuts, 
—resort to unjustifiable shifts for anticipating 
fortune. 

And often this long and anxious competition 
is absolutely resultless and unsuccessful. One 
of the saddest words in human speech is this, 
“While I am coming another steppeth down 
before me.” His very impotence, which makes 
him a candidate by the pool, makes him an un- 
successful candidate. The ingenious inventor, 
after years spent in perfecting his machine, finds 
himself forestalled, the thing is already patented 
by some one else. The writer is informed his 
projected work has already been published by an 
earlier hand ; some Jacob has got our blessing 
before our venison was ready. ‘The situation is 
filled up by some one, not more deserving, but 
more pushing, prompt, and self-asserting. The 
unsuccessful in life’s eager competition fall 
out of the ranks, perish by the road side; the 
successful march on, and as they go, bestow on 
the others a compassionate look, perhaps a com- 
passionate alms also, and then forget them. 

The vista of this modern Bethesda opens out, 
and we see not onlya crowd seeking wealth and 
competence, but as eager a throng craving and 
competing for happiness. What a rush is made 
when the Angel of Opportunity comes, and 
troubles the waters of political and social life! 
What a struggle for the front seats! the rich 
striving for admission into the charmed circle of 
“ good society ;” those in good position seeking 
a title of rank; the titled and ennobled com- 
peting for the vacant ribbon or garter. And in 
all such cases as in the other vulgar strifes, the 
same disappointments, jealous rivalries, heart- 
burnings, and possibly heart-breakings. 

We thankfully turn now to see the Divine free 
gift, the blessing so richly bestowed, and be- 
stowed on the unexpectant. Jesus said to the 
impotent man, Rise and walk ! 

This suggests at once the thought—that much 
of human striving after good is resultless and 
unsuccessful because we seek happiness where 
it cannot be found. That man discovered the 
truest health was not in the power of medical 
springs to give. All wisest teachers of men have 
sought to turn our eager search and expectation 
away from unreal, to the real and true sources of 
blessing. Epictetus, one of the noblest of these, 
writes : “ You must teach men that happiness 
is not there where, in their blindness and misery, 
they seek it. It is not in strength, for Milo 
and Ofellius were not happy ; not in wealth, for 
Croesus was not happy; not in power, for the 
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Consuls are not happy ; not in all these together, 
for Nero, and Sardanapalus, and Agamemnon, 
sighed and wept and tore their hair, and were 
the slaves of circumstances and the dupes of 
semblances. It lies in yourselves, in true free- 
dom, in the absence and conquest of every 
ignoble fear ; in perfect self-government, in the 
power of contentment and peace : only by God’s 
aid can you attain to this.” Thus while the 
eager crowd cry, “ Who will show us any good?” 
the wise-hearted and the Heaven-taught say, 
“Thou hast put gladness in my heart, more than 
in the time that their corn and their wine 
increased.” 

We come to see that the best gifts are free 
and divinely bestowed. Wealth may come by 
competition, but not so the health which can 
enjoy the riches. Learning may come by com- 
petition, not so the genius which can use learning. 
Abundance of possession may arrive through 
successful striving, but “a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things he pos- 
sesseth.” It was not by successful competition 
that “ Hamlet” was produced, nor even the 
“* Mechanique Celeste,” nor Handel’s “‘ Messiah.” 
We may enter the Civil Service of England so ; 
not so we enter the kingdom of God. Divinest 
things are divinely given. Heart quietness, and 
home happiness, heaven at last, all by the grace 
of God, free. 

Genius and joy, goodness and final glory, all 
are the gift of God, not the wages earned by 
man. Who can doubt that the health hestowed 
that day on the impotent man, was a far better 
thing than they obtained, who had so often 
forestalled him, and stepped down before him? 
He got a spiritual blessing besides, not alone 
health for his withered body, but life for his 
sinful soul. And in all Divine blessings, if we 
receive them aright, there is this “over-payment 
of delight,” God gives “ exceedingly abundantly 
above what we ask or think.” Solomon would 
have been content with wisdom only ; he received 
wisdom, and, besides it, the riches and prosperity 
he did not ask. The penitent on the cross was 
content to be remembered at the last day ; he 
received that very day an unexpected Paradise. 

This interesting incident shows us a depart- 
ment in which self-assertion and push, and 
competition, are not the way to success, “The 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.” “I am found,” saith the Lord, 
“of them that sought Me not.” When the 
Gospel came with salvation to the world, this 
was the song that accompanied it: “ He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats, and 
exalted them of low degree ; He hath filled the 
hungry with good things, and the rich He hath 
sent empty away.” This man’s case shows, 
there are last. that become first in the kingdom 
of God. Not he that advertiseth himself and 
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asserteth himself, but “ he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” The thoughtful poet, Words- 
worth, is constrained to teach his generation 
this very lesson :— 


“Think you, mid all this mighty sum 
uf things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking? 
Nor less I deem that there are powers, 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
And we can feed this heart of ours, 
In a wise passiveness,” 


Again he says, “Impulses of deeper birth 
have come to him in solitude.” The man in the 
Gospel found himself a failure in the keen com- 
petition for the pool, but, lo, hegot a better benefit 
and a heavenlier. Felt necessity, conscious in- 
completeness, penitence, humility, longing and 
yearning for betterness—these are the conditions 
of receiving the richest blessings. He who 
takes the lowest place, even in Bethesda, hears 
the happy word of the Master, “Friend, go up 
higher.” 

The paltry prizes of earth may go to the most 
selfish competitor, but not the Divine good that 
Heaven bestows. The soul that owns to itself 
its sin and misery is already a candidate for mercy; 
the heart that trustingly hopes in God finds Him 
very near ; the hand that helplessly opens towards 
the eternal life, finds the precious thing laid in it 
as the free “gift of God.” Sir Henry Wotton, 
who in the most stirring times in England had 
filled great offices, recorded how there came to 
him in later life in privacy, a happiness he had 
never attained or achieved by all his efforts 
before. He proved the wisdom of the Scripture, 
“Seekest thou great things for thyself ’ seek 
them not.” Montaign, the famous essayist, says, 
**T might have as much to wish for as another, 
and allow my desires as much liberty and indis- 
cretion ; but I love myself too well (to strive for 
worldly honours) ; I would rather be second or third 
at Perigord than the first in Paris.” ‘“ Let the 
potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth.” 
The craving for notice and recognition, the 
competition for place and pay and applause, is 
rewarded suitably with notoriety and money. But 
‘man cannot live by bread alone,” and the deeper, 
truer satisfactions of the soul are got in another 
way altogether. 

How are they got? They come from the 
Divine love, and they are granted to human 
Jaith. Jesus said to the poor weak man, “ Wilt 
thou be made whole ? Then rise and walk.” 
Wouldest thou? Is it thy true mind and will, 
thy very heart’s desire ? Have we come to our 
right mind, which is humility and penitence ? 
Have we discovered our self-delusions? Have 
we come to see that wealth and greatness, and 
luxury and pleasure, for which meh are competing 
all around so eagerly, can never fill and satisfy 
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the heart, ease it of its burden, heal it of its 
bitter smart, or dignify the life and crown it 
with any completeness ¢ And do we see that one 
word from the Divine lips, one touch of the 
Divine hand is better than all successful com- 
petition since the pool began to be troubled. 
Health of the soul, true holiness and happiness 
are not by outstripping others, but by being right 
ourselves ; not by forestalling rival competitors, 
but by coming in contact with the Saviour of 
men, direct living contact by personal trust and 
love. . 

What comfort is here for the unsuccessful 
competitor, the defeated candidate, the man who 
perhaps for many long years has sought and 
striven in vain! The highest good, the real 
permanent blessedness, is not for the strongest 
self-assertion. ‘That race is not to the swift. 
The meek shall inherit the earth, the poor in 
spirit and the pure in heart shall possess the 
kingdom and see God. 

This Divine blessedness, unlike earthly good 
things, can be had and enjoyed by all and by 
any. itis a race in which all the competitors 
may be successful ; the Christian peace now, and 
the bliss of heaven hereafter are not exhausted 
by the first who steps in. Spiritual healing is 
indeed to be sought, and that right earnestly; 
but the seeker need have no fear that only one 
can succeed and enjoy. Whosoever will may 
take the water of life freely. 

“The weakest go to the wall.” So runs the 
world’s proverb. But the weakest are not neces- 
sarily the worst. They who are thrust aside by the 
world’s favourites and the successful candidates 
of time, thrown out, disqualified, despised, be- 
spattered from the victorious chariot wheels of 
their rivals are taken by the hand by Heaven’s 
infinite pity, and a Voice; tender as love, whispers 
in their ear, “ Wouldest thou be made whole ? 
Rise, be happy; I give thee rest; 1 am thy 
salvation !” 

- “Tt is not in mortals to command success,” 
it is enough, says the great poet, if we deserve 
it. Our concern is to be right in heart and true 
in life, and leave the issue to the Heavenly 
Powers that overrules us all, The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him, and He will 
show them His covenant. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do good things and not dream them all day long ; 

And so make life, death, and the great For Ever, — 
One vast sweet song !” 


If while I am coming, another steppeth in to 
the coveted benefit, there is One who seeth 
not as man sees, and thinketh not as man thinks, 
and rewardeth not as the awards of man are 
given! It is “not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God who showeth 
mercy.” ‘ 
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AN PINGELS Visit. 


BY SAMUEL 


HE dull, .grey 
dawn of a, raw 
October morn- 
I) ing crept over 
“ES the gusty, wa- 
m tery sky, over 
Ab} the big, roll- 
WA ing, tumbling, 
y) waves of the 
Os Northern Sea, 
—vexed by the 
raging tempest 
of the previous 
night--diffused 
itself in in- 
creasing light 
over the little 
coast village of 
Merthen, and 
at last struggled 
through the window- 
panes of the ancient 
and dilapidated cot- 
tage which was the 
home of Uncle Jimmy Benallack. 

As far as this last was concerned, the sun 
might have proved a kinder friend had he left 
Uncle Jimmy’s residence in darkness, for it was 
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a dirty and dismal }lace without and excessively 
frowsy and messy within. The building con- 
sisted of two rooms (one above the other) and a 
little back shed or chamber on the ground floor 
opening on a small yard. It was fronted by 
what was once probably a garden, now a mere 
receptacle for such rubbish as a marine-store 
dealer would despise, the hodge-podge it con- 
tained being defended by a low hedge and a 
gate—the latter off its hinges and leaning lazily 
against the fence, in faithful imitation of its 
owner who, night after night, on his return from 
his usual bout at the “Jolly Sailor Boy,” was 
accustomed to seek the same friendly support 
for a prolonged period previous to attempting 
the perilous passage to his front door. 
Unimpeded by shutter or curtain, the light 
stole into the lower chamber of the dwelling 
and revealed more untidiness—“ confusion worse 
confounded.” Dust and grime reigned supreme. 
The grate was cheerless with the ashes of 
yesterday’s fire. On a little table at the further 
end of the room lay the remains of the previous 
evening’s meal, the food strewn carelessly about, 
plate, cup and saucer unwashed. A settle stood 
near the fire-place; and two or three chairs, 
mostly minus a leg or a portion of the back, 
were placed at intervals against the wall. A 
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rude stair led to the chamber above, and the 
door of the back room was just enough ajar to 
show that, like the garden in front, it was used 
merely as a receptacle for lumber,—in fact 
Uncle Jimmy was accustomed to tell his friends 
that it was “a handy place to chuck things into” 
when they got in his way. The floor of the 
“living room” was of wood (not of “ lime-ash,” 
as the Cornish folk call the material); and in a 
safe corner, as far as possible from the fire-place, 
and so out of danger of last night’s remaining 
spark or leaping twig, lay a mis-shaped bundle 
of blankets and bags, from which, ever and 
anon, a groan and a snore, at about equal 


intervals proceeded, but where nothing human, 


was actually visible. The longest nap ends, 
however, at one time or another, and so, just as 
the warning stroke of an old eight-day clock 
under the stairs proclaimed the hour of seven, 
there was a rustling and tumbling of the bed- 
clothes through which a head of grey-black, 
bushy hair was thrust. Another second revealed 
a pair of beery eyes and a nose of portentous 
redness, and then, with a final shake and half- 
grunt, half-groan, the uncomely person of Uncle 
Jimmy Benallack became fully revealed to view. 

“A disreputable hero, this’ my readers will 
doubtless exclaim. I quite agree with them, and 
whilst Uncle Jimmy is proceeding to straighten 
himself, let me in a few words tell something of 
the history of the man who occupies a promi- 
nent place in my story. 

Benallack was a Merthen man, born and bred. 
His father had been industrious and careful, and 
when he was drowned at sea and left his widow 
to bring up his only son—the boy was then eight 
or nine years of age—his savings sufficed to 
keep the wolf from the survivors’ door. The 
little cottage in which Mrs. Benallack lived was 
her own, and the property her husband had left 
her not only provided for her wants and for 
those of Jimmy, who was as the apple of her eye, 
but also enabled her to send him to the village 
school, where in course of time be picked up a 
fair education. Jimmy was a good boy, steady 
and honest, a favourite with the. kindly “Merthen 
folk who never forgot the tragedy that rendered 
him fatherless ; he was merry and roguish, too, 
and was, therefore, immensely popular with the 
boys of the village whose guide and oracle he 
became. When he was fourteen he left school 
and was apprenticed to a friendly ship-builder. 
Two years later his good mother died, but his 
master helped him in this great trouble, secured 
a tenant for the cottage, and saw the boy into 
respectable lodgings. So the years went by. 
Jim’s apprenticeship was nearly out, he was 
approaching manhood, his good character had 
remained untarnished, his master, liking and 
respecting him and appreciating his ability and 
industry, looked forward to seeing him take a 
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prominent place at good wages in the yard, and 
Jim’s prospects in life seemed bright enough. 
But a cloud came over the scene. Jim had 
fallen in love with a pretty girl of about his own 
age, the daughter of a neighbour. At first 
everything went smoothly. Mary Evans accepted 
the attentions of her lover and seemed to recip- 
rocate his affection. The pair became engaged 
and it was arranged that at the expiration of 
Jim’s apprenticeship—an event scarcely a twelve- 
month distant—they should be married and 
occupy the old cottage home of the Benallacks. 
The time approached, the house was vacated 
by the tenants, the furniture was bought, and 
the wedding-day drew near, when Jim noticed 
a change in the demeanour of his sweetheart, 
and at the same time ominous rumours began to 
reach his ears. An individual, having the 
appearance and manners of a gentleman, had 
been staying at Merthen for the benefit of his 
health, and had occupied rooms at the Evans’s. 
An intimacy had by degrees sprung up between 
him and Mary. At first, on her part at least, it 
was a mere harmless acquaintance, then it 
deepened into a flirtation. Scandal was talked, 
and Jim remonstrated with his sweetheart, but 
to little purpose. She replied angrily, words 
begat words, matters went from bad to worse, 
and, to cut a sad story short—within a week of 
the day fixed for the wedding, Mary eloped 
with her London lover, and was never seen in 
Merthen more. 

From that moment Jim Benallack was an 
altered man. His love for Mary had been the 
absorbing passion of his life, and losing her he 
had lost all. | He gave up work, loafed moodily 
about the village, and drank more than was 
good for him. His master reasoned with him 
in vain, and one morning Jim was missing. 
For some weeks no tidings were heard of the 
fugitive, but at length a shipwright of the place 
who was employed at a yard in Plymouth wrote 
home to say that he had that day met his old 
friend going aboard a vessel bound for South 
America, and that he had shipped in her as a 
common seaman. 

Suns rose and set. The seasons duly followed 
each other for many and wany a long year, 
but the villagers of Merthen heard nothing 
of the wanderer. At first curiosity was rife 
about him, then it drooped and languished and 
finally died out. The untenanted cottage, with 
its neat furniture abandoned to dust and dec ay, 
alone remained to tell the story of the man 
whose promising life had been blighted by a 
fickle-minded woman. Middle-aged men became 
old men, and then were laid to rest under the 


green turf of the quaint churchyard to bear 


their forefathers company. Jimmy’s play-fellows 
had grown, some to lusty manhood—the older of 
them, indeed, showing a touch of age in their 
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appearance and gait ; and a youthful generation 
—happy paddlers in sand and pool, on rock and 
fisher-boat—had arisen to whom his name was 
as an ancient legend whose only connection with 
the present was the dilapidated and, of course, 
haunted cottage, that had remained untenanted 
for so long. Merthen is a quiet place enough, 
but five-and-twenty years make just as much 
difference there in the realities of life as they do 
in the great city itself. Though Father Time 
had let rock and beach and sea have very much 
their own way, he had altered the village a little, 
and had transformed its population marvellously; 
but amongst all the surprises he had sprung upon 
the latter throughout that quarter of a century, 
the one I am about to relate was far away the 
most startling, for one summer evening when the 
elders of the village were chatting either in their 
doorways or among the boats on the beach, 
and the youngsters were making the air lively 
with their noisy play, a stranger, bronzed and 
weather-worn, with a cudgel in his hand and a 
pack on his back, trudged steadily through the 
combe beyond the village, and through the 
village itself, but scarcely looking to right or 
left made his way straight to the haunted 
cottage. There, to the intense amazement of a 
group of boys, playing under the churchyard 
wall, he paused, took a key from his pocket, 
inserted it in the rusty hole of the half-rotten 
door, and by a dexterous twist, followed up by 
a dexterous kick, forced it open, and stepping 
within, closed it behind him. James Benallack 
had come home at last. 

That night he was not again visible, but the 
next morning he was at the * Jolly Sailor Boy,” 
introducing himself after a matter-of-fact fashion 
to all and sundry. He had not quite aged out 
of recognition ; his features soon became familiar 
to his old friends, who were ready enough to 
welcome him home, and for his part he took to 
the village as though he had never left it. 
Ezekiel Behenna, the landlord, and lame Tom 
Pentecost, the cobbler, became, as of yore, his 
familiar chums, and continually renewed their 
youth over innumerable pots at Jimmy’s expense; 
but our friend, though free enough with his 
liquor, was very reticent as to his adventures, 
and his old playfellows had to content themselves 
with his assurances that he had made enough 
abroad to live upon, and that he had come home 
“for good.” That he had come home was an 
undoubted fact—for he had been in Merthen ten 
years at the date when my story begins—but 
that he had “come for good” was at best an 
open question. It is true Jimmy had some 
redeeming features in his character; he was 
specially fond of children, he petted all the little 
ones in the village, and was so free with smiles 
and sweets and half-pence that they worshipped 
him devoutly and loved him with all their 
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hearts—it was they, indeed, who first dubbed him 
“Uncle,” a sobriquet which before long became 
familiar to the Merthen folk generally. Jimmy 
paid honestly for all he bought, too, and lived 
frugally ; but his old love for liquor had unfor- 
tunately got the mastery of him. His time 
was at his own disposal, and he elected to spend 
most of it at the “Jolly Sailor Boy,” to the 
great benefit of ’Zekel Behenna, and to the 
unutterable delight of mean old Tom Pentecost, 
who was enraptured to find that he could soak 
at somebody else’s expense. As a result, Jim 
neglected his house, which, indeed, he seemed 
to regard merely in the light of a necessary 
nuisance; and save when he lent a hand at 
repairing a neighbour’s boat or had a turn with 
the seiners, or took a spell at line-fishing, he 
was sure to be found in the sanded parlour of 
the little public. There his evenings were 
invariably spent; there he used to spin great 
yarns, and swear round oaths, and laugh at 
church-going, and curse the parsons ; and from 
thence when he was too tipsy to stagger home 
unaided (as was the case on the night preceding 
the opening of my story) he would be carried 
roaring drunk in a wheel-barrow, shoved by 
3ehenna, or some other attentive friend, and 
accompanied by Tom Pentecost (himself half- 
seas-over) as lantern-bearer, to his cottage, the 
doorway of which being of unusual width 
enabled the driver to steer through and to turn 
Jimmy out in a mass“on his corner bed, where 
first throwing the clothes over him and carefully 
closing the door behind them, they would leave 
him to sleep off his drunken debauch as best he 
might. Many a time on my return from visiting 
a sick neighbour or a friend I have met this 
queer procession—a matter of exquisite mirth to 
the majority, a matter of heartfelt sorrow to me, 
for I could see no hope for my poor parishioner, 
with whom I had remonstrated many a time in 
vain. ‘You mean well, no doubt, parson,” he 
would say, ‘and you ain’t a bad sort as parsons 
go, but I don’t hurt nobody but myself, and I 
can mind my own business.” So poor Uncle 
Jimmy was still a waif and astray, caring and 
fearing for neither God nor man. 

But we must return to our hero. Benallack 
had gathered himself up sufficiently to be 
seated on the bed. He was little more than 
half awake. Yawn succeeded yawn, and much 


arm - stretching followed, ere, with a final 
shake, he stepped on to the floor. Next he 


searched about for his shoes, into which he 
inserted his feet, after infinite kicking and 
shuffling ; and ejaculating, “ Blessed if I ain’t as 
dry as a lime-basket!” he grasped a pitcher, 
and, lifting it to his parched lips, took a long 
draught therefrom. ‘Then, with a languid and 


lazy air, he proceeded to perform his very scanty 
ablutions ; and, finally stepping to the door, at 
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which the wind had for some time been knock- 
ing, threw it open, and looked out upon the 
angry sea below. 

At first his gaze was a careless one. Rough 
as the weather was, the long, rolling surges, the 
dashing showers of spray flecking the high cliffs, 
the thundering roar of the white-capped breakers 
on the beach, and the fierce howling of the wind, 
were familiar sights and sounds to him. But, 
after a minute, a strange earnestness possessed 
the man. He shaded his eyes with his hands, 
and looked away eagerly towards the Blackhead— 
the big promontory which formed the western 
headland of the bay. Then, with a hurried step 
across his little room, he seized a telescope, and, 
returning with it to the doorway, looked again. 
This glance was enough. Seizing his sou’-wester, 
and clapping it hastily on his head, he rushed 
out of the door, down the lane past the church, 
and in two minutes was in the parlour of the 
“Jolly Sailor Boy,” where ’Zekel Behenna the 
small, and Betsey Behenna the big, were seated 
at their morning meal. 

‘Mornin’, Uncle Jimmy, mornin’,” said 
Ezekiel ; “you’re pinting early this morning. 
Won’t ye sit down and take a bit of breakfast 
first ?” 

“‘T don’t want no pint, and I don’t want no 
breakfast, thank ye all the same; and I shan’t 
take neither till I’ve done the job I’ve got to 
do.” Benallack’s eyes gave no noticeable sign 
of beeriness as he said this, and he looked full in 
the face of the landlord. “ You must drop your 
breakfast, ’Zekel, and come along with me.” 

Ezekiel stared hard, and almost gasped with 
surprise at the earnestness with which his chum 
spoke. He had seen Uncle Jimmy daily for 
pretty nearly ten years, and was well accustomed 
to his varying moods ; but he had never known 
the old prodigal look or speak as he looked and 
spoke now. Evidently Jimmy meant business of 
one sort or another, and it was clear that he 
(‘Zekel) must join in the enterprise ; but the 
landlord was human, and the rashers had an 
appetising odour. “ I'll goin a minute, Jimmy,” 
he said; “ but let us have breakfast comfortable 
first.” 

“There’s no breakfast yet for you or for 
me,” replied the pertinacious intruder. “ ’Zekel, 
there’s a boat drifted into the bay, and she’s 
coming ashore, if she isn’t smashed on the 
Bothicks first ; and there’s life aboard of her, 
as sure as my name’s Benallack. Come down 
to the beach, old man, and don’t stand palavering 
there. I’ve got my work cut out, and you're 
bound to help; a —_chat’s all about it.” 

The landlady 0} ned her eyes wide at this, 
and, good woman that she was, immediately 
fumbled about for her bonnet, which always lay 
handy by ; whilst the landlord, without another 
word, but with a grave enough countenance, 


immediately followed his friend, who was already 
striding through the passage on his way to the 
beach. 

On the road, Benallack stepped for a moment 
into a boat-house, and emerged with a coil of 
light, tough rope over his arm; and as he 
hastened to the shore, he called hurriedly to two 
or three fishermen who were sheltering them- 
selves in odd corners, as they best could, from 
the rising blasts which ever and anon howled 
over the village, and from the drifts of rain 
which were beginning to fall ; for the morning 
sunshine had been of brief duration—the break 
in the weather was but a pause in the storm ; 
the wind was getting up, the sky was rapidly 
darkening, and it was becoming evident that the 
gale of the previous day would be equalled, if 
not excelled in violence, by that just brewing. 

Benallack now stood on the beach, sur- 
rounded by the men he had summoned to his 
assistance. He had already told them his tale, 
and they implicitly believed him, though no boat 
was at the moment visible. From the low level 
of the shore, it was impossible to see anything a 
short distance out at sea. The waves were 
running so tremendously high as to completely 
bar the vision; and, besides that, it was probable 
that the boat which Benallack had seen was 
drifting towards the Bothicks—a long narrow 
ridge of dangerous rocks, about thirty yards or 
so from the shore edge. 

** Now,” shouted Benallack, “* who’s agoing to 
help ?” 

Have any of my readers ever seen a storm on 
the north Cornish coast? If they have not, 
they cannot even faintly imagine the picture on 
which the speaker and his companions looked. 
On the yellow shell-sand shore, and upon the 
rocks with which it was at frequent intervals 
strewn, wave after wave of giant height rushed 
furiously, and ground shore and rock with 
such a crushing, screaming roar as to extinguish 
every other sound. The white-maned sea-horses 
raced in towards the land with an impetuosity 
and force that seemed sufficient to scale the 
great cliffs on either hand. It is true they were 
foiled in their endeavour, but they died gallantly 
enough ; for not only did the spray into which 
they were resolved wash the cliff-heads and fall 
over their sides in a cataract of creamy white, 
it rose far above them, and, caught by the wild 
nor’-wester, was carried down inland in great 
clots, like a flock of sea-birds ; whilst the biggest 
waves of all, after racing far in before their final 
break upon the shore, sent on, as their last effort, 
a great sheet of white water, whose rush seemed 
almost endless, and in which the onlookers were 
ever and anon immersed to their knees. Where 
an unfrequent rift in the wave-line gave a glimpse 
of the distant water and the horizon beyond, the 
same angry, white-topped sweep of green was 
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visible, hurrying landwards with resistless force. 
In the leaden sky overhead the gulls flew 
about uneasily, and every now and then a pitiless 
shower would sweep past, half-blinding the men 
and stinging their faces like hail. 

**Who’s agoing to help ?” shouted Benallack 
into the men’s ears again. This time the tones 
of his voice were angry, and his look was savage. 

“ Well,” said the landlord, “‘ we don't see what 
good we can do. ‘There’s no boat as we can get 
sight of ; and, if we could, how should we get to 
her ? and, if we did, how should we know any- 
body was in her? and, if they was, what could 
we do for’em?” And really, the landlord, who, 
though he was small, wasn’t deficient in pluck, 
spoke like a sensible man. Evidently his friends 
thought with him ; for no one offered to stir. 

Then Benallack glanced at them all with an 
ineffable contempt. ‘“‘ Cowards!” he said; and, 
unwinding the end of the coil of rope, he deftly 
fastened it round his waist, so that it formed a 
light but a strong belt; then, throwing the 
remainder of the coil toward the recreants, who 
grasped it readily enough, he, without another 
word, turned his back upon them and waded 
sturdily into the water. 

There was no time for argument or remon- 
strance. Uncle Jimmy always had his own way, 
somehow or other; so his friends contented 
themselves with earnestly watching him as he 
entered the seething waves, and with gradually 
and cautiously unwinding the coil as the rope 
tightened in their hands. The big breakers 
rolled in and at intervals hid him from their 
sight, but between them they caught an occa- 
sional glimpse of his head and shoulders, and 
knew that he was steadily making his way to 
the Bothicks. He reached them at last, and, 
taking advantage of a momentary lull, gained a 
footing on their shallow side. Then they saw 
him leap seawards, and he was gone from their 
view. 

“Tf Benallack had not been so obstinate a 
man,” you say, “he would not, probably, have 
so readily ventured into the water.” I don’t 
know. I rather incline to the belief that the 
drunken old reprobate had somewhere within 
him a dim notion of duty, and that, having 
realised it, he went to work without much fear 
of the consequences or hope of reward. ‘“‘ It was 
a wild-goose chase,” his friends thought ; but 
when Benallack stood in his doorway that 
morning, and, looking out to sea, had seen the 
drifting boat, the belief that it contained life 
came to him like an inspiration, and after that 
he never doubted. Now he knew his belief to 
be true ; for, standing for that less restless second 
on the Bothick ledges, he saw the battered craft 
close under them, and in it a huddled mass of 
clothes. The rope had been slacked from the 
shore, and, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
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leaped and made his aim. In another second 
he had lifted the wetted clothing, to find beneath 
it a dead woman and, clasped in her arms, a 
sleeping child. With a tenderness in strange con- 
trast. to the man’s rough exterior, he stooped, and, 
taking the little creature in his arms, stood erect 
in the boat ; glanced for a moment at the rope, 
and found it taut; glanced seawards, and beheld 
racing towards him a hill of green water—a wave 
of exceptional height, even for that coast of 
mighty billows. On it came with titanic force, 
sweeping everything before it; and in a moment 
the men on the shore saw the boat, with 
Benallack in it, lifted high in the gir. Then, 
somehow (how he never knew), he was hurled 
out of it, and carried onward, by the rolling water, 
towards the shore. In a few seconds the force of 
the wave slackened ; he felt the steady drawing 
of the tow-rope ; and, ina minute more, he found 
himself buffeted, beaten, and exhausted on the 
shore, with a half-drowned child in his arms. 
It was clear that the boat had struck against the 
3othicks and been shivered to pieces. It and 
its dead occupant were probably drawn seaward 
by one of those powerful eddies frequent among 
rocks. At all events, nothing more was ever 
seen of either by any of the Merthen people. 

Soon after Benallack had entered the water, 
Betsey Behenna, the landlady, and Peggy Pen- 
gelley (Benallack’s neighbour and special aver- 
sion), with two or three other women, got down 
to the shore ; and there they were, full of excite- 
ment and sympathy, and curiosity, too, to 
welcome him on his return. First of all, kind- 
hearted Betsey produced a fat flask and besought 
him to take a nip of brandy, but he refused. Like 
the women, he was eager to have a look at the child, 
and as they removed the soaked wraps from around 
it, the men crowded in to satisfy their curiosity, 
too. They saw a little girl, three years old, perhaps, 
with a pretty round face, a rose-bud mouth, and 
a wealth of golden hair draggled and clinging. 
She was white as a corpse from the dreadful 
exposure, but the robustness of childhood had 
bafHled the cruel elements, and she still breathed. 
Peggy threw one of her own wraps over the child, 
and then Benallack, holding his tiny burden 
snugly in his arms and forgetting his fatigue, 
started at a run forthe “ Jolly Sailor Boy,” close 
followed by the rest of the party. 

The inn was near at hand, and so in a few 
seconds the little procession had raced from the 
beach into its snug sanded parlour. The rank 
and file of the rescuing party soon departed. 
Senallack, oblivious of the soaked condition of 
his garments, had dropped into a chair close by 
the fire upon which the landlady had thrown a 
big log of wood, and was scarcely to be dissuaded 
from half-roasting his charge to death. But 
Betsey, backed by her friend Peggy Pengelley, 
insisted on having her own way for once. In 
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spite of Uncle Jimmy’s protestations, she took 
the child from the arms of its deliverer, and, 
whilst Peggy bustled about in attendance on the 
party, proceeded to divest it of its clinging and 
soaked clothing, to rub it gently, and then to 
wrap it in dry, if somewhat uncouth garments. 
This done, the little one began to wail feebly, and 
then the good woman managed to pour a few 
spoonfuls of warm milk down its throat. A very 
little sufficed. It speedily dropped off to sleep 
again, and it was then carefully placed in an im- 
provised cradle—a small washing tray, in fact, 
well packed with blanketing. The inn did not 
boast a cradle, for the landlady had not been blest 
with children, but she possessed the true maternal 
instinct for all that, as do all good women. God 
bless them! Thus snugly sheltered in a warm 
corner by the fire this bit of human flotsam 
slept. So far, sogood. The landlady’s next care 
was for Uncle Jimmy, who, hale man though he 
was, was beginning to shake and shiver now that 
the excitement had passed. She had already dis- 
patched Peggy to ransack the cottage in search 
of a change of clothing; and that good soul, 
though she knew the hero of the hour regarded 
her with an evil eye, made such haste in her 
errand, that in a few minutes she was back with 
a bundle of sufficient if somewhat heterogenous 
material, and in the company of Tom Pentecost 
whom she had met when returning, and to whom 
she had imparted the wonders of the morning. 

Now Pentecost was an unmitigated old scamp, 
whose great aim in life was to fill himself with 
liquor at other people’s expense. He had great 
talent in this line. He was not merely a talented 
drinker, he was besides an unrivalled adept in 
the art of extracting “refreshers”’? from an un- 
willing community, and though the circle were 
imbibing hot tea on his arrival, Tom thought he 
discerned an opportunity for the exercise of his 
undoubted genius, and the successful opening of 
the day’s campaign. So when the women retired 
to enable Benallack with the help of the landlord 
to change his clothing and the three men were 
left to themselves, Tom craftily began,— 

“Dear, dear Jimmy! Thee must a’ had a 
dreadful time, sure enough. My dear man, 
don’t’ee think a glass of grog would do’ee good?” 

“Don’t seem to care about it, Tom,” said 
Benallack ; “ Missus’s hot tea have set me up 
famous. I wouldn’t mind another bout now for 
the sake of the little maid in there,” and Benal- 
lack looked lovingly at the washing-tray and 
the tiny bundle it contained. 

Foiled for the moment, Pentecost glanced at 
the tray, too. Then a thought struck him. It 
was a veritable inspiration. 

“Yes, sure, yes, pretty dear,” exclaimed Tom, 
with great unction. ‘ What a kind o’ Provi- 
dence it was. Lev’ me have a look at her. Just 
one peep! I won’t wake her up.” So he stepped 


across to the tray, and lifting the blanket, looked 
in the little maid’s pale face. 

“She’s very bad,” said he, solemnly, “I can 
see it in the breathing of her. (She was breath- 
ing as naturally as possible.) I do believe she’s 
nigh about bust up with salt water. I was took 
that way myself once, and ’twas nearly the death 
of me. Poor dear, poor dear ! ” 

These last words were uttered in a lugubrious 
but loud tone, and sufficed to waken the little 
sleeper, who at sight of Tom’s ugly face, set up 
a dismal howl. By this time, Benallack had 
completed his toilet, and he and the landlord, 
already alarmed by the dark hints of their 
comrade, and regarding these sounds of distress 
as confirming the correctness of his theory, 
gathered round the cot in some trepidation. 

“Did’ee take anything for it ?” inquired the 
landlord, anxiously. “Anything that did’ee 
good, I mean ?” 

“ Like a charm, my dear man, like a charm,” 
replied the old rascal, solemnly. “ I took a glass 
of hot rum grog, very strong. This dear cheeld 
is looking worse and worse. I should strongly 
rekymmend rum grog.” 

The landlord was a firm believer in the virtues 
of alcohol, both on principle and by profession, 
and Uncle Jim, as we have seen, was no whit 
behind him in faith and practice. Neither knew 
anything about children—both knew that rum 
was very grateful to them, and soothing, too, and 
so they were completely in the hands of that sad 
scamp, Pentecost, who would have regarded the 
whole infant population of the place as less than 
nothing in comparison with a glass of tiquor. 
So the landlord made up the prescription, hot, 
strong and sweet (the last in deference to infant 
prejudices). Pentecost, having first tasted the 
brew after a strictly impersonal fashion, and 
solely in the interests of the little patient, pro- 
ceeded to stir it in readiness for the operation, 
and foolish Uncle Jimmy, with a loving glance 
at the crying child, bent over the tray and took 
the little maid in his arms. She looked up in 
his face, ceased her wailing, and smiled upon 
him. Jimmy was enchanted, and for the 
moment forgot all about his comrade, who 
approached with a spoonful of the scalding stuff 
and proceeded to put it to the patient’s lips. 

What would have been the effects of the potion 
had it been administered, I am not now prepared 
to say. In point of fact, it was not administered 
at all. For just at that moment the door flew 
open and in rushed the landlady, who guessing 
from the silence that some mischief must be 
hatching, and that Pentecost was at the bottom 
of it, thought it high time to put in an appear- 
ance. She had not come a moment too soon. She 
took a single second to comprehend the situation, 
and then her magnificent outburst of rage was 
a sight to see. Mrs. Behenna was not only 
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warm-hearted, she was warm-tempered, too, and 
was gifted with a tongue and afist. First of all, 
she seized her little husband and thumped him 
down into an arm-chair with an emphasis that 
made the teeth rattle in his head. Then she 
turned on Pentecost, who had vanished already, 
and was sneaking off through the passage. The 
indomitable woman was too quick for him, how- 
ever. Grasping with one hand the glass of grog, 
and with the other Pentecost’s hat, she gave chase 
to the runaway ; soon caught him up, poured 
the grog over his bare head, pitched his hat into 
the street, and left him with a weeping pate to 
meditate upon the vanity of human wishes, and 
upon his vastly diminished chances of regaling 
himself elsewhere that morning at the expense 
of his fellow-creatures. 

It was just at this moment that I met Pente- 
cost. I did not stop to remark upon his dis- 
reputable and gruesome condition. I supposed 
he had been in some scrape or other as usual. 
And my interest was strongly excited about this 
baby, the story of whose rescue had just reached 
the rectory. [ hastened into the parlour and 
found there Betsey—tiery still, but apparently 
mollified somewhat by her recent victory— 
scolding her husband severely and, much more 
mildly, her customer. The latter didn’t seem 
to mind the hard words very much. He was 
absorbed in contemplating the child, who had 
evidently taken a great fancy to him. Her little 
arms were around his neck, and she was playing 
with his hair as I entered ; and though for some 
time he could not get her to speak, yet after 
infinite coaxing he managed to elicit from her 
that she was “ Molly.” 

So while the pair were playing and so happy 
together as to take no notice of me (Benallack 
had turned to the child again after his civil 
salute on my entrance), I took a seat by the 
landlord and his wife and heard from their lips 
the tale of the rescue. It was a strange adven- 


(To be continued.) 
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ture. It seemed past all human probability that 
we should ever hear anything more of ship or 
crew—both had gone down, doubtless, in the 
dark, outside the bay—and here, stranded on a 
Cornish shore, was this little waif. Her linen 
bore no name, no initials. She was “ Molly ”— 
nothing more. “It would be hard for her to go 
to the workhouse,” the landlord said ; ‘but he 
supposed there was no help for it.” The landlady 
looked at me wistfully, and hoped some kind 
people would take her in; but I could scarcely 
see my way clear to appropriate the hint, for I 
had half-a-dozen young ones of my own. [| 
was preparing to suggest a temporary shelter 
for her at the rectory, and was wondering how 
my wife would manage to make room for the 
new arrival, when the landlord put in a word : 
“ Whatever shall us do with the poor little thing, 
Uncle Jimmy ?” said he; “’tis a pity to put her 
to the Union, but I s’pose she must go.” Then 
Benallack spoke up once for all.: “Don’t you 
trouble yourself, ’Zekel, for I shall keep her 
myself.” My first impulse was to protest, but 
I looked at the man, and thought again, and 
paused. He was drunken, disreputable, and 
lazy, it was true; but there was a ring in his 
voice and a light in his eye, as he replied (the 
little thing’s arms were still round his neck, and 
her golden hair was falling over his shoulder). 
“She will be a grave charge,” I said. “ I know 
it, sir, and I will care for her.” The man was 
changed already, and so I held my peace and 
went my way. An hour or two later, as I 
passed the inn on my road home, I saw the 
landlord, his wife, and Uncle Jimmy who had 
Molly in his arms, going to the cottage. The 
waves were still dashing on the shore, the 
wind still howled wildly, but the clouds were 
breaking and the sun was shining—the worst 
of the storm had passed. Under these much 
brighter auspices Uncle Jimmy was taking 
Molly home. 
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INS AND OUTS 


OF PARIS. 





J Ns AND Puts OF Paris. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-SHADSETT. 


I.—Paris IN ONE Day. 


N these days, educated Eng- 

lishmen may be roughly di- 
vided into two classes— 
those who have seen Paris 
and those who hope to see it. 
Many have only time or 
means to make a hasty run 
across the Channel during a 
Bank holiday. Such may 
desire to know how to make 
the best use of their limited 
leisure—what objects to in- 
clude in their programme, 
and in what order to take them. One who has 
spent several years there, and knows the City 
well, may be of some service as a cicerone— 
first for a day’s ramble amidst its beauties, and 
then for a more detailed examination of some of 
its many points of interest. 

We need scarcely remark that in a place 
abounding in attractions, where a month may 
to such persons be spent with advantage, very 
much must be left unattempted during a hurried 
visit. Still, as Paris is far inferior in extent 
to our own overgrown metropolis, a good deal 
may be seen even ina single day, provided the 
weather be propitious and the visitor be not 
afraid of a little fatigue. 

We will suppose him installed in some central 
point—perhaps near the terminus of the Western 
Railway, where he would arrive by the Newhaven 
and Dieppe route. Having fortified himself 
with a real English breakfast—not a meagre 
French “ premier déjeuner”’—he is ready for an 
early start. It will be well if, by the help of a 
map, he has previously fixed distinctly before his 
mind’s eye the two chief thoroughfares, or 
arteries, which intersect the City—the interior 
Boulevards and the Rue de Rivoli. The former 
corresponds in some measure with the line 
formed through London by Holborn and Oxford 
Street. The latter, following the course of the 
river, has very much the position of Ludgate 
Hill, Fleet Street, and the Strand. By pursuing 
these, a general bird’s-eye view of the whole may 
be obtained. So we cannot do better than make 
straight for the Madeleine—the St. Paul’s of 
Paris—and content for the present with admiring 





its facade, which is such an admirable copy of the 
Parthenon, take one of the omnibuses constantly 
running to the Bastille and the east end. Should 
there be a crowd, as on a féte day, we must 
conform to the regulations by applying at the 
bureau for a number, and answering to it when 
called by the conductor. Alas for the indepen- 
dent Briton, who attempts, as though might were 
right, to force his way forwards. Like a rebel- 
lious schoolboy, he will assuredly be sent down 
to the bottom of the class, and left to wait for 
the next omnibus. Still, there is generally room 
enough, and for the modest sum of threepence 
inside and for three-halfpence on the top, or 
impériale, we may go the whole length of the 
route. The outside is decidedly preferable, as 
from it everything can be seen in a short time. 
Having started, we soon obtain a fine front view 
of the magnificent new Opera House, built at a 
cost of £1,320,000—figures which tell of the 
immense resources of France, though so terribly 
drained by the late Franco-German War and the 
Commune, as well as of her inextinguishable love 
of pleasure. On the right, we catch a glimpse of 
the splendid new avenue lately opened to the 
Rue de Rivoli, and most effectively lighted with 
electric lamps. We may also see the Rue Dix 
Decembre leading to the Bourse or Exchange, 
as well as the Rue de la Paix, famous for its 
jewellery, and which terminates in the Place 
Vendéme, where the celebrated column and 
statue of Napoleon I. are again visible, after 
being demolished by the Commune. As we pass 
on, we are soon absorbed in alternately watching 
the stream of vehicles, through which we are 
threading our way ; and then the pedestrians 
on the spacious pavement—some proceeding 
to business in an easy, nonchalant manner, 
without any of the feverish haste of our City 
men; while others are seated under the cool 
shade of the lines of trees, whose foliage adds 
such a peculiar charm to these Boulevards. The 
numerous cafés and restaurants are already 
beginning to fill with troops of loungers pre- 
paring for their mid-day meal, or eager to 
refresh themselves with coffee, bocks of Strasburg 
beer, or, it may be, with the pernicious absinthe 
of late years so freely indulged in by convivial 
Parisians. 

But the omnibus has stopped for a moment 
by the massive gates of St. Denis and St. Martin, 
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and we must not fail to observe those fine 
memorials of the military achievements of 
Louis XIV. They may also serve to remind 
us that up to this reign the Boulevards were, as 
their name implies, the ramparts of the old city. 
How great the changes which time has wrought 
since then! What startling and varied scenes have 
been here enacted! The brilliant processions of 
the first Empire swept along those streets. They 
were the route by which the allied troops marched 
in 1814. Successive waves of revolution have 
broken wildly over them, and dyed them deeply 
with human blood. Within the recent memory 
of all, the horrors of the Prussian investment, 
and the still worse struggles of the Commune, 
have left their deep marks upon them. 

sut while we are musing on the present and 
the past, we have crossed the spacious Place du 
Chateau d’Eau. The brilliant abodes of west- 
end fashion have now faded from view, and the 
commercial aspect of the quarter becomes more 
and more striking by contrast. Rattling down 
the Boulevard du Temple, we are soon at 
the Bastille. This is the centre of the busy 
hive inhabited by the workmen—chiefly uphol- 
sterers—of the Faubourg St. Antoine, so often 
the forcing hot-bed of anarchy and rebellion. 
It is a spot rich in historic associations. Our 
readers will hardly be guilty of the blunder 
made by an Englishman who, imagining that 
the ruins of that infamous prison were still to 
be seen, asked a policeman to direct him to the 
Bastille. The stern Republican’s soul was fired 
at the mention of it, and he indignantly, with 
severe emphasis, informed him that that was the 
“Place de la Bastille.” Happily not a stone of 
that abode of cruelty and wrong has been left, 
whilst the splendid column and gilded statue of 
La Victoire mark the site. Time will not permit 
more than a rapid survey of this interesting 
monument, and we must again turn our faces 
westward. It may be now advisable to charter 
a cab—not a very ruinous indulgence, as the 
uniform charge for voitures de place, taken from 
the stand or on the road, in any part of Paris, is 
one franc and a-half for one of two seats, or one 
franc seventy centimes (1s. 4d.) for one of four 
or five seats. By the hour the fare is from two 
to two and a-half francs. These are the terms 
within the fortifications, except after midnight. 
A small “pour boire” of say half a franc 
to the “cocher” will generally secure civility 
and good humour, and draw from him much 
useful information. A system worthy of imi- 
tation by ourselves provides covered or open 
vehicles, according to the weather. If speed is 
required, they will bear no comparison with a 
London hansom, but they far surpass the best of 
our cabs in comfort. Their poor horses are so 
notoriously slow that the following amusing 
dialogue was reported a few years ago in the 
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Figaro: “TI am going,” says one friend to 
another, “ from the Madeleine to the Bastille.” 
“Then take a cab,” is the suggestion of the 
other. ‘I shall do nothing of the sort,” was 
the rejoinder, “for I am in a hurry.” 

On the present occasion, as speed is not our 
object, but rather quiet leisure to look about us, 
a voiture will serve our purpose very well. If 
we drive to the Palais Royal, our route will be 
along the other main line of streets. Proceeding 
down the Rue St. Antoine, we are struck with 
the many crowded, narrow, manifestly ancient 
streets, teeming with life, which abut upon it. 
Some tell their own history by their names, 
such as the Rue du Temple, which reminds the 
Londoner of Temple Bar, and the antiquarian 
of the Crusaders. Others have odd _ titles, 
difficult to account for. For instance, in close 
proximity there are the “Rue des Mauvais 
Garcons,” and the “ Rue des Bons Enfants.” One 
might suppose the original owner of this one 
to have been blessed with a numerous tribe of 
well-conducted children; while the founder of 
the former wished to stigmatise for ever the ill- 
conditioned urchins of this quarter. But before 
we have solved this abstruse problem, we have 
come in view of the splendid new Hotel de Ville, 
lately risen like a pheenix out of the blackened 
ruins of the former edifice. Further on, we 
observe the Tour St. Jacques, a remarkably fine 
and lofty Gothic tower of a church long since 
destroyed, and associated with the memory of 
Pascal, the eminent Christian philospher. We 
are now in the Rue de Rivoli, so called from its 
following the course of the Seine. Its wide and 
graceful colonnade, so convenient a promenade in 
wet weather, and abounding in attractive shops 
of every kind, is sure to impress the stranger. 
The venerable central church of the French Pro- 
testants, the Oratoire, marks its commencement. 
Close by is the largest general store in the world, 
the Magasins du Louvre; and the well-known 
hotel of the same name can hardly fail to be 
noticed. In a few minutes more we have 
reached the Palais Royal, and take leave of our 
French Jehu. The appearance of this structure 
is not imposing ; but it is, of course, of great 
historical interest. Built by Cardinal Richelieu, 
it was for many centuries a Royal Palace. Being 
now the property of the Republic, the garden is 
at present a public resort, while the basement 
buildings form a kind of bazaar and are let out 
as shops, restaurants, &c., “Sic transit gloria 
mundi”! Perhaps the visitor may not regret 
this transformation, as he may have found some 
of the best and yet cheapest luncheon and 
dining rooms in Paris; and if he by this time 
wishes to recruit his exhausted energies, he 
may have a capital déjewner a la fourchette on 
very moderate terms. After this he may be in 
condition for a rapid survey of the wonders o¢ 
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the Louvre, nearly opposite, and then for a stroll 
through the charming gardens of the Tuileries. 
Its hideous ruins have at length been swept away, 
while the noble buildings, which the Commu- 
nists failed to destroy, remain to tell of the 
fallen fortunes of the last Empire. Their 
western entrance will admit us to the Place de 
la Concorde, so universally admired for its 
position, extent, and still more for the beauty of 
its statues, pavilions, and fountains, not to 
speak of the stately buildings which surround it. 
In singular contrast to the lighter graces of 
modern art here, so profusely displayed, rises the 
venerable Luxor Stone, cousin-german to our 
own Cleopatra’s Needle, which, like it, has 
witnessed some thirty-five centuries of human 
progress and instability. It is so placed as to be 
exactly in line with the Arc de Triomphe, and at 
the same time the focus to view this position. 
Standing in front of it, we may grasp the whole 
of this magnificent coup d’eil. On our right 
we see the Rue Royale, terminated by the Made- 
leine, on the left across the river the Corps 
Législatif, and the Hotel des Invalides beyond 
it, while immediately before us rises the splendid 
avenue of the Champs Elysées. The scene is as 
a whole unrivalled. If we mistake not, the 
stranger’s impulse will be, should time permit, 
to yield to the fascination of the prospect and 
pass an hour under the cool shade of the trees 
exploring the charms of the world-famed prome- 
nade that stretches before him. Prancing steeds 
and equipages of every variety, mingled with 
homely voitures and their slowly trotting nags, 
keep pouring in in rapid succession. Nearly all 
are making for the Bois de Boulogne, the Hyde 
Park and Rotten Row of Paris. The footpaths 
too, wide and well flagged, are filling with pedes- 
trians. They saunter along with that easy, self- 
possessed dignity, which marks the thoroughbred 
Parisian “ flaneur,” looking, for all the world, 
as if limits of time did not exist for him, and 
not a single care or trouble ever ruffled his self- 
composure. How wonderful, we cannot but 
think, would appear each little world within, 
if it were revealed to us, as it is to Him who 
knows it all, and yet “loves us better than He 
knows!’ The joys and sorrows, the conflicts, 
loves and hopes, lie deeply hidden beneath each 
bright exterior. How eventful, and often even 
dramatic, the life-story of each of these gay 
butterflies of fashion, as they flit from flower to 
flower in the bright sunshine. But, perhaps, for 
the moment, our thoughts are of a lighter kind. 


(To be continued.) 


The eye rests on the rich and elegant toilettes of 
the ladies around us, or on the plainer, but no 
less carefully arranged, dresses of the gentlemen. 
Particularly striking in the former is the absence 
of gaudy, ill-assorted colours, and that almost 
severe simplicity of style, with harmonised com- 
pactness (if we may so express it), for which 
Parisian women are so worthy of imitation by 
the fairer sex at home. 

But we are treading on delicate ground, and 
it is with relief we turn from this too artificial 
side of life to watch the groups of free-hearted 
happy children, with whom the wide shady 
spaces along the pathway are literally alive. 
Here are things innumerable to delight the 
hearts of little folks. There are performing 
dogs, gingerbreads stalls, swings, merry-go- 
rounds, and last, though not least, the wonderful 
marionettes, which resemble our English Punch 
and Judy, but are considered to far outshine 
them in interest. A passing glance, however, is 
all we can now afford time for, and, bent on 
seeing something of everything, we continue 
our stroll. Taking note of the Palais de 
I’ Industrie, where the Salon, or Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings, is held, we follow the course of 
the Champs Elysées as far as the Rond Point, 
where several fine avenues meet; and sparkling 
fountains with lovely flower-beds, bid us pause 
and admire the charming effect. Then going 
forward, and impressed with the long line of 
lofty palatial mansions, which, especially from 
this point, are so remarkable, we at last stand 
under the shadow of the Are de Triomphe, 
whose colossal dimensions made it seem so much 
nearer than it really was. Its exquisitely carved 
bas-reliefs, representing the victories of the 
great Napoleon, are quite a study. Begun by 
him, it was not completed till 1823, and so is 
rather a monument of the glories of the “Grande 
Nation” than of the iron despot who once 
swayed its destinies. A prominent mark for the 
guns of the Fort Valerien, during the second 
siege, it was deplorably defaced, but the damage 
was soon thoroughly repaired. A survey, from 
its summit, of Paris and its suburbs, including 
the Bois, will form a fitting close ‘to a day’s 
excursion, which may be too much for the 
strength of some, but will have enabled the 
active and energetic visitor to grasp in some 
measure the leading features of the fairest 
Capital in the world, and whetted his ap- 
petite for a closer inspection on some future 
occasion. 
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JACOB. 


BY REV. GEO. MATHESON, D.D. 


By faith Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph ; and worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff.”--HEBREWS xi. 21. 






~C <€ 5s 
WI T is not often that the greatest act 
s- 


, of a man is his last act; the 


(23s 2) ~~ meridian of life, is in general its 
CYoc €F mid-day, and long before the hour 
ctEy\o* of death, the sun has begun to 
Nora decline. It has been remarked, by 
<<2* Charles Kingsley, that the lives of 


Bible heroes are least heroic in their 
~~ closing years; as if to teach the world 
not to idolise the creature. There are 
some few, who like Elijah, have their chariot of 
fire reserved till the last, but as a rule it is not 
so. Noah is less great amid the vineyards of 
his old age than amid the floods of his manhood. 
Moses is less triumphant in his vision on the 
summit of Nebo, than he is when encompassed 
by the toils and the struggles of the wilderness, 
David is less lovely in his dying charge to 
Solomon, than he is in his lament over the field 
of Gilboa. Solomon is not half so wise in the day 
of his setting, as in the hour of his rising. He 
who would paint the portraits of these men, 
should not seek them at eventide. 

Here however, is one exception to this law of 
portrait-painting. The writer to the Hebrews, 
when he comes to sketch the figure of Jacob, 
takes his stand beside the death-bed of the 
patriarch. He had the whole life before him, 
and could have selected what he pleased ; but 
out of all the incidents of Jacob’s history, he 
chooses for his canvas this seemingly most com- 
monplace one—“ By faith Jacob, when he was a 
dying, worshipped, leaning upon the top of his 
staff.” Was not this a strange subject for a 
painter, a strange illustration of a great man’s 
greatness ? Were there not other scenes in the 
life of Jacob more striking and more emblematic? 
The youth who, lying down to sleep upon the 
stones of Bethel, beheld at night a vision of 
morning’s glory; or the man who, after wrestling 
with his old nature until the breaking of the day, 
was rewarded at last by a glimpse of the face of 
God—would surely, have furnished a more fitting 
theme for contemplation than the tottering steps 
of age and the feeble utterances of a voice that 
was fading away. 

Yet a deeper study of the subject will lead us 
to reverse this opinion. In truth, the death 


scene in Jacob, is the climax of his whole life. 
Not Bethel, not Padan-aram, not Penuel, but 
the dying hour in the land of Egypt is the hour 
of its consummation. It is then for the first 
time, the development of the man is completed. 
For let it be remembered, that the life of Jacob 
differs from the other lives we have been con- 
sidering, in this respect, that 7¢ 7s a development. 
Noah, Abraham and Isaac are sacrificial men 
from their youth. The scene on Mount Moriah 
was but the illustration, in a larger sphere, of 
that same spirit of unselfishness which prompted 
the patriarch in the morning of his life, to 
abandon his country and his kindred, and his 
father’s house. But with Jacob it was far other- 
wise. Of this man, at least, it could not be said 
that he was born with a beautiful soul. The 
beauty that was in him, was all the result of 
grace ; it came not from his own nature, but 
from the change of that nature. By nature he 
was what Abraham and Isaac were not—a selfish 
man. To root out his selfishness, there was 
needed the whole stretch of his life from the 
cradle to the grave; and only when he had 
reached the borders of the grave, did he attain 
his spiritual majority. At the root of his nature 
was the love of the world, the desire of possession, 
the thought of self. He was dominated by 
personal ambition, and his highest ambition was 
to be materially rich. To compass that aim he 
stooped very low. He deceived his father ; he 
deceived his brother; he deceived his uncle. 
Yet it is in none of these acts that his selfishness 
most powerfully appears. If we would see it in 
its perfection, we must turn to the religious life 
of Jacob, to that hour when he vowed a vow 
beneath the skies of Bethel :—“ If God will be 
with me, and will keep me in the way that I go, 
and give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 
so that I come again to my father’s house in 
peace; then shall the Lord be my God.” Jacob 
does not even know that he is saying a selfish 
thing ; if he did, he would not have put it in 
his prayers. But that is the very thing which 
proves how utterly selfish he was. His habit 
of self-seeking had become so inveterate, that it 
actually incorporated itself in his moments of 
devotion. He told God that he would serve 
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Him on condition of receiving purple and fine 
linen, and sumptuous faring every day. Who 
would not be a Christian on such terms as these ! 
What, if God did not choose to keep him in the 
way which he desired to go; what, if He did 
not send just that amount of meat and raiment 
which Jacob considered essential to human com- 
fort! Was He then to be unworthy of allegiance? 
We remember the loftier prayer of one nearer 
to the Christian day—a prayer which sounds 
almost like a designed antithesis to this of 
Jacob, the declaration of a prophet of God—that 
though the flock were cut off from the fold, and 
the vines denied their fruit, he would yet rejoice 
in the Lord, and glory in His name. The 
prayer of Gethsemane finds, also, its perfect 
antithesis in this of Jacob: Not as Thou wilt, 
but as I will! 

For such a man there could be only one 
remedy—atiliction. He had set his heart upon 
the gourd of materialism ; he must be made to 
feel that the gourd of materialism was withering 
every hour. And this was what Jacob was 
made to feel until the bitter lesson was com- 
pletely learned. It may not be said, indeed, 
that he was the most afflicted of all the Hebrew 
patriarchs ; but it is perhaps not too much to say 
that of all the Hebrew patriarchs, he was the one 
most afflicted by his own acts. His father Isaac 
had a placid life. His grandfather Abraham 
had a life chequered with storms, but they were 
storms encountered in the cause of God. This 
man was the victim of his own faults from youth 
to maturity : he suffered because he deserved 
to suffer; he defrauded others, and others 
defrauded him ; he made himself a terror to 
others, and others gave him fear. His own 
retrospect of life from a material point of view, 
is far from being an untrue one :—* Few and 
evil have been the days of my pilgrimage.” He 
desired to possess riches, and he was not thwarted 
in his desire. It was the Divine purpose to 
teach him, not that wealth is hard to win, but 
that wealth alone cannot confer joy. And so 
Jacob won wealth, and won it easily, and when 
he had got it his cares began. The famine came 
to him in the days of his abundance, and its 
most cruel form was that of spiritual hunger. 
He was made to feel that man could not live by 
bread alone, that there was such a thing as 
bereavement of the heart. In the hour when 
Joseph was not, and Simeon was not, he learned 
something of the needs of the spirit ; and in 
learning its needs he caught sight of its Value. 
He began to see that it is the soud which makes 
a man rich, and that no man is poor who is left 
with a soul. The hour of his true Penuel, the 
hour when he began to see God face to face, 
was when he felt the first stirrings of his own 
spiritual nature. His life grew brighter as his 
day verged towards sunset ; it became more fair 


as it neared its close. The time of its material 
fading was to him its time of rejuvenescence. 
The very best days of his life were, perhaps, the 
seventeen unrecorded years which he passed in 
the land of Egypt. ‘They were years in which 
all personal ambition must have been dead, and 
in which the earthly retrospect took the place of 
the earthly hope. ‘They were days in which he 
had time to consider, not what he would get, 
but what he had deen. His latest words give 
evidence that in his last years he had made his 
own life a study; and we cannot doubt that the 
study of his own life revealed to him more of 
God than he had ever reached by the study of 
his own interest—he learned what it was to 
worship. 

And it is in strict accordance with this progress 
that the first act of absolutely pure worship in 
the life of Jacob, was the last act of all. She 
writer to the Hebrews singles out this as the 
glory of his pilgrimage :—* Jacob, when he was 
a dying, worshipped, leaning upon the top of his 
staff.” No wonder he should have singled out 
that scene! It was the one disinterested act of 
a very selfish man; it was the perfecting of 
praise in the heart of Jacob. It was worship 
without human motive, it was praise given to 
God for Himself alone. And here is the proof : 
Jacob was dying. Kverything had left him but 
his staff, and on that he leaned tottering ; the 
earthly birthright for which he toiled, could no 
longer be anything to him. LHarth was fading 
from his view ; the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them were passing away. Even the 
vision of a world to come must have been very 
hazy. Life and immortality had not yet been 
brought to light by the Gospel of Christ ; and 
any prospect men could have of an existence 
beyond the grave, must have centred in hope 
alone. Yet it was at this hour that Jacob wor- 
shipped. It was when he was bereft of every 
motive to self-interest that his faith blazed out 
in its true glory. When, so far as he knew, 
he had nothing more to get from God for himself 
alone, he came to Him for the sheer love of Him, 
came to Him not for what He could give but 
for what He was/ It isa striking contrast to the 
man, who, in the days of his youth vowed a vow 
unto the Lord, that 1f He would give him bread 
to eat and raiment to put on: then would the 
Lord be his God. He can no longer have bread 
to eat or raiment to put on, he is about to be 
unclothed by death; yet, in this hour of impoverish- 
ment, the Lord zs his God as He never was before. 
Jacob becomes Israel in the presence of death. 
He rises into a recognition of a life which 
consists not in the abundance of the things it 
possesseth, which is to be sought for itself alone, 
and which is lovely by its own inherent charm. 
He awakes to the knowledge that God is more 
than all His acts, better than all He gives, and 
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undimmed by all He takes away ! And in coming 
to that knowledge Jacob conquered materialism, 
conquered even the decay of death. There is 
something grand in the picture of the old man 
leaning on the top of his staff. It is the vision 
of inward strength perfected in outward weak- 
ness. It is the sight of love enduring after 
tongues have ceased and prophecies have failed. 

It is the voice of faith singing in the valley 
of the shadow: “O Death, where is thy sting ? 
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Q Grave, where is thy victory?” No New 
Testament picture can surpass in grandeur this 
old Hebrew vision ; and the grandeur is all the 
more impressive because it is worked out of the 
most unlikely materials. Jacob in the presence 
of Death, leaning upon the point of his staff, is 
the type of what even a selfish soul may be when 
touched by the fire of grace—the pledge and 
promise of that great victory, which in the hour 
of its self-surrender, awaits the spirit of man. 
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CHAPTERS ON THE “ BENEDICITE.” 


CHAPTER I. 


sung in church, a beautiful Psalm, 

or Canticle, which comes after 

the “Te Deum,” in our Prayer 

Books, and which is known as 
the “ Benedicite,” or, more correctly, 
“ Benedicite Omnia Opera.” This 

(35) name is given to the Canticle because it 

D: is the beginning of the first verse in 

‘Latin, and means, “ All ye works, praise, 
or rather, bless.” The English is, “Oh, ye 
works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord,”—and the 
Canticle all through, calls upon the different 
works of God, naming them one by one, to praise 
and glorify Him. Unlike most of the canticles 
in the Prayer Book, it is not taken from the Bible. 
The whole of it—for it is not nearly all in 
the Prayer Book—is to be found in the book, 
or, rather collection of books, known as the 
“Apocrypha,” and sometimes bound up with our 
Bibles. The “Apocrypha” is very interesting and 
wise, and teaches us much about God which is 
very true; but we cannot look upon it as inspired 
by His Spirit, as the Bible itself is. However, 
this beautiful hymn, which we are told was sung 
by the three holy Jews, who were put into the 
fiery furnace, because they would not worship 
an image, and yet were not burnt, is so true, 
and so good, that it is quite right the Christian 
Church should have it among the psalms they 
most value and oftenest sing. 

You, no doubt, have heard before of the three 
young Jews, (the three children they are some- 
times called,) who were put into the burning 
fiery furnace by the heathen king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, for not worshipping the golden image 
he had set up on the plain of Dura. The story 








is told us in the book of Daniel, and we there 
read, that though the heat of the furnace was 
such as to burn up the men who threw them 
in, they themselves were not burnt; and further, 
that when Nebuchadnezzar looked into the fur- 
nace, he was surprised to see, not only the three 
Jews unhurt, but fowr figures in it, instead of 
three, the “form of the fourth being like the 
Son of God.” The names of the three brave 
and noble-hearted men, were, Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael ; but those we best know them by are 
the heathen ones which Nebuchadnezzar and his 
subjects had given them, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego. It is, however, by their Hebrew 
names, that they are known in this Canticle. 
I will begin my papers on the subject of 
this beautiful hymn, with a few verses from 
the longer form of it, as we find it in the 
“ Apocrypha.” 

“And they walked in the midst of the fire, 
praising God, and blessing the Lord. 

“And Azarias stood up, and prayed in this 
manner ; and opening his mouth in the midst of 
the fire, said,— 

“Blessed art Thou O Lord God of our 
fathers ; Thy name is to be praised, and glorified 
for evermore. 

“For Thou art righteous in all the things 
that Thou hast done to us, yea, true are all 
Thy works, Thy ways are right, and all Thy 
judgments truth. 

“In all the things that Thou hast brought 
upon us, and upon the holy city of our fathers, 
even Jerusalem.” . .. . 

“ And now we follow Thee with all our heart, 
we fear Thee, and seek Thy face ; put us not to 
shame; but deal with us after Thy loving- 
kindness, and according to the multitude of Thy 
mercies ; deliver us, also, according to Thy 
marvellous works, and give glory to Thy name, 
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O Lord ; and let all them that do Thy servants 

hurt, be ashamed. . .. . 

“And the king’s servants that put them in, 
ceased not to make the oven hot with rosin, 
pitch, tar, and small wood; so that the flame 
streamed forth above the furnace, forty and nine 
cubits. 

“ And it passed through, and burned those 
Chaldeans it found about the furnace. 

“But the angel of the Lord came down into 
the oven together with Azarias and his fellows, 
and smote the flame ofi the fire out of the oven, 
and made the midst of the furnace as if it had 
been a moist whistling wind, so that the fire 
touched them not, neither hurt nor troubled 
them. Then the three, as out of one mouth, 
praised, glorified, and blessed God in the furnace, 
saying, Blessed art Thou, O Lord God of our 
fathers ; and to be praised and exalted above 
ailforever.” ... . 

The last thirty-three verses of the book form 
the song which we sing in church under the 
name of “ Benedicite,” and of which I hope to 
give you a few simple explanations—telling you 
from time to time short anecdotes of the different 
works of the Lord described in it—the sun and 
moon, the sky, the green things upon the earth, 
the animals, the rain, the thunder, and so on, 
which the three holy children called upon to 
praise God with them ; and showing the wonder- 
ful manner in which His providence has caused 
them to work for men’s good, especially for the 
good of those that seek Him. First of fall, | 
will name one thing about the “ Benedicite,” 
which you may not have known or noticed 
before—it is, that in some places the time of 

year in which it is oftenest sung is Lent, except 
Advent, also a time of humiliation for sin—why 
should it be so ? Why should so joyous a hymn 
be sung in so sad a time of year, a time when 
we are called upon to fast, and mourn for our 
sins? Perhaps, because, though a happy and 
joyous song of praise, it does not speak of the 
highest of all joys toa Christian’s heart—the 
coming and kingdom of our dear Saviour 
Christ, as the “'Te Deum,” and the songs of 
Zacharias, Simeon, and the Virgin Mary do, and 
therefore, they are sung at happy rejoicing 
times, rather than in Lent. But there seems 
another reason, though it may, perhaps, only be 
a fancy of mine, why the “ Benedicite” is a 
suitable hymn to sing in Lent. 

It is because the knowledge of God’s greatness 
and the power and wisdom which made Him 
able to make all the glorious, beautiful things in 
heaven and earth, is more likely to humble us, 
and make us feel how sinful and weak we are, 
than anything else. We read that Job did not 
feel humbled for his sins, though great affliction 
came upon him, and though his friends blamed 
him much, even taking him to task for things 





he had never done. But when God spoke to 
him out of the whirlwind, and talked to him of 
His own wonderful works, we are told, that Job 
said, “ Behold, I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” Again, St. Peter, when he 
saw our Lord’s power, in filling his nets with 
fishes by a miracle, cried out in awe and wonder, 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” So the thoughts of God’s great power, 
wisdom, and goodness, shown us in the Song of 
the Three Children, is more likely to fill our 
minds with feelings suitable for Lent, than 
hearing only of His threatenings and anger 
could do. 

It may appear to you rather strange, perhaps, 
that things without understanding or life, our 
sun, moon, stars, wind, rain, dews, frosts, and 
plants, should be called on to give praise to God; 
but what the holy author of this song meant, 
was to tell us that all these works, by fulfilling 
His will show faith, though without knowing it 
themselves, what a glorious and good Being He 
is. They might thus shame us, who do so little 
for the honour of God, praising Him, it may be, 
“with our lips,” but not enough in our lives. 

In Psalm xix. David says much the same 
thing, when he tells us, that “The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handy-work. There is no speech 
or language, where their voice is not heard.” 
And a very beautiful old writer, turning that 
Psalm into English verse, says :— 


‘** What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move over this terrestrial ball ; 
What though, no real sight or sound 
Among the radiant stars be found: 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing, as they shine ; 
The Hand that made us is Divine,” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Oh, ye angels, bless ye the Lord, praise Himand 
magnify Him for ever.” 


Wuar do we know about angels? Nothing, 
but what the Bible telis us—as far as we know; 
no one, except those of whom we read in the 
Bible, has ever seen an angel; because, angels 
are spirits, and it needs a miracle to make us 
able to see spirits. In the history of Elisha, as 
it is told us in the 2nd of Kings, we read, that 
when God sent a guard of chariots and horses of 
fire to protect the prophet, his servant could 
not see them. Elisha then prayed that God 
would open the eyes of that young man, that he 
might see—and the history goes on to say, “and 
the Lord opened the eyes of the young man ; 
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and he saw ; and, behold, the mountain was full 
of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.” 

Two things are plain from this story. One is, 
that our bodily eyes cannot see angels, without 
God opening them, as He did those of Elisha’s 
servant. Another is, that our not seeing them 
is no proof that they are not near us ; they may 
be close by our side at this very moment, just 
as they were close by that young man without 
his knowing that they were all there upon the 
mountain, taking care of his master and him- 
self. We know that they are God’s messengers, 
always doing His will; we speak of that when 
we say, “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” That they “succour and 
defend us on earth,” as the collect for Michael- 
mas Day says, we learn from several places in 
the Bible. We are told, for instance, in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that they 
are “ ministering spirits, sent forth to minister;” 
and our blessed Saviour, when He forbade any 
one to hurt His little ones, declared that these 
little children were watched over by angels who 
always behold the face of the Father. Again, 
in the chapter in which we read the beautiful 
parable of the Prodigal Son, our Lord tells us, 
“there is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” They are then 
glad when we repent, they rejoice when we are 
sorry for our sins and give them up. It has 
been thought by some, that each person has 
a particular angel to watch over him, and 
take him under his charge. I do not know 
whether it is really so or not; but I think we may 
fee! sure that the angels do look after us, putting 
good thoughts in our minds, reminding us of 
what we ought to do when we are tempted to 
do wrong, and perhaps, keeping evil in various 
ways away from us. * But, as [ said before, no 
one, except those spoken of in the Bible, has 
ever seen an angel. It may be useful just to 
open our Bibles, and look out a few of the places 
in which we are told of angels having appeared 
to men. We have no reason to think that they 
appeared, as they are shown in pictures, with 
large or glittering wings, — white or glit- 
tering. They are often, on the contrary, spoken 
of as being in appearance like men, “ young 
men,” “men in white apparel,” andso on. The 
only thing in Scripture that could lead one to 
think that they had wings is the passage in the 
book of Daniel, chapter ix. verse 21st, in which 
we are told that the angel Gabriel “ was caused 
to fly very swiftly.” We also read, in Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, of the cherubim having wings; but 
the cherubim seem to be a mysterious race of 
beings distinct from angels, and what is told us 
of them is, perhaps, figurative, that is, like a 
parable. The first time we read of an angel 
appearing to any one is in the history about 
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Hagar, Genesis xvi. and xxi. We also read of 
Abraham being visited by three angels, who 
afterwards went on to the wicked city of Sodom, 
and saved Lot from being destroyed in it. 

We have most of us read often and often, the 
story of Jacob’s beautiful dream of the ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven, with angels going 
up and downit. He had other visions of angels, 
of which we read in the 31st and 32nd chapters 
of Genesis. An angel appeared to the wicked 
prophet Balaam, as we read in the book of 
Numbers; and it is singular, that it was not the 
prophet who saw the angel at first, but the ass 
on which he rode ; a lesson, perhaps, that it is 
not what we know or understand, that fits us to 
see and comprehend the things of Goa, since a 
bad man, however gifted, was less able to see 
God’s angel than a poor animal, 

Angels appeared to Joshua (book of Joshua 
v. 12—15), to Gideon (Judges vii. 11—16), 
and to Manoah (Judges xiii.) 

Elijah, as you know, was taken to heaven by 
angels ; and Elisha, in the story I have already 
been speaking to you about, was taken care of 
by angels, whom /e had power given him to see, 
though his servant at first could not. It was 
an angel who shut the mouths of the lions in 
the den, into which Daniel was thrown, and so 
saved him from them. 

There are other instances in the Old Testa- 
ment of angels doing God’s work and helping 
His people, which I have not time to tell you of 
now, but some have thought, that in several 
cases, where an angel has been spoken of, a far 
higher Being than any angel is meant ; but I 
will speak to you more on that subject when we 
come to the part of the ‘“ Benedicite” where 
Azarias, Ananias, and Misael are spoken of by 
name. We are told that an angel came to them 
in the furnace. 

In the New Testament, angels are spoken 
of a great number of times. Through the 
whole of our Lord’s life upon earth, from 
the time when the angel Gabriel told His 
mother that she was to have a son, to the day 
when He ascended into heaven, and the “ men 
in white apparel” explained to His disciples 
where He was gone, angels attended Him at 
different times. We all know the beautiful 
Christmas story of the angels telling the shep- 
herds of His birth. It was they who brought 
Him food after His fasting and temptation; and 
an angel had the awful honour of strengthening 
Him in His agony. Two angels told the sor- 
rowing disciples who were visiting His grave, 
that they were not to seek “the living among 
they dead,” because He had risen again; 

To various holy men spoken of in the Acts 
of the Apostles these good beings appeared,—to 
Cornelius, to St. Paul, and to St. Peter, whom 
an angel brought out of prison. There is much, 
20 
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far more than I have time to speak to you of 
now, about angels in the Revelation of St. 
John. 

It seems to have been a belief among the 
Jews of old, that an angel appearing to anyone 
was a sign that he was going to die—though that 
was surely a mistaken idea. Only two angels are 
mentioned by name in the Bible, Michael and 
Gabriel, but one called Raphael, is spoken of in 
the “ Apocrypha,” and the old Jewish histories 


and legends speak of many, Uriel, Azrael, Elaeth, 
Metatreli, and others. We read, in the Epistles 
of St. Peter and St. Jude, of some angels having 
sinned; and it is thought by many, that Satan 
was one of them; but we know little about the 
nature of angels, except that they “excel in 
strength,” and are always doing God’s will; 
and we have our Lord’s promise, that in the 
glories of the Resurrection, we shall be “as 
the angels.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BY M. E. 


CHAPTER I. 


OW, Master Tommy, be sure 
you're a good boy, and 
don’t soil your clean pina- 
fore at break ” — But 
ere Jane had finished her 
sentence the nursery door 
was burst open, and in 
rushed four small children 
headlong. 

“A letter, a letter, a real 
letter brought by the post- 
man,” was the general cry; 

“and, oh, Tommy! it’s for you.” 

“Children, children, pray be quiet, baby is 
asleep in the next room, and you'll be safe to 
wake her,” broke in nurse, and just then, 
sure enough, a cry was heard; and, with an 
air of desperate resignation, Jane returned to 
the task in which she had been engaged for the 
last hour—putting baby to sleep. 

For the next half-minute remorse was the 
uppermost feeling in the children’s minds, and 
then all was forgotten in the thought of the 
letter, and the small hero of four years old was 
seized and landed at last in triumph in the 
dining-room. There, lying in Tommy’s plate, 
was a letter, which, after being examined with 
great respect by each of the little people, was at 
length put into Tommy’s hands to be opened. 

“ Be quick, be quick !” sounded on all sides, 
but sturdy little Tommy, sure of his position, 
and loving to play the tyrant when opportunity 
offered, was not to be hurried. 

* Te letter is all my own, and if I don’t like, I 
s’ant open it at all.” 

The indignation of his small brothers and 
sisters was very great at this speech, and scold- 
ing and coaxing were alike tried, but without 
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success; for Tommy placed the letter on the 
table, and spreading his little fat fingers upon 
it would say nothing but, “ It’s my letter, and I 
s’all do dust what I like wif it.” 

The entrance of Katie, the eldest of the family, 
at this monent, put an end to the argument; for 
she having attained to the great age of eleven 
was considered by the rest of the family as an 
infallible judge in all matters. 

“Oh, Tommy, do tell me what’s in your letter, 
there’s a dear,” said Katie, in her most coaxing 
voice. 

“No, I s’ant,” in a very determined tone, was 
ail the answer she received. 

“But, Tommy, perhaps there’s a beautiful 
card inside like the one you got last Christmas?” 

This was a new idea, and after a moment’s 
silence, Tommy remarked, “ Now I’m going to 
open my letter.” 

A scream of delight followed this announce- 
ment, and a breathless silence pervaded the 
room, while Tommy, with an air of great impor- 
tance, slowly opened the envelope and unfolding 
the letter, gravely regarded it—of course, upside 
down. 

“Shall I read it to you, Tommy?” said 
Katie, and receiving a gracious assent, she read 
as follows : 

“My dear Tommy, should you like to have a 
great big dog as a Christmas present for your 
own? I’ve got one which papa says you may 
have if you’re a good boy. ‘is name is ‘ Czesar,’ 
and he’s very kind to little boys. Give the 

enclosed note to your papa,—Your affectionate 
uncle, Tom.” 


The next five minutes all was confusion, and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Maitland entered the room 
they were amazed at the scene which presented 
itself before their eyes. They were not long, 
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however, in discovering the cause, and Mr. Mait- 
land was assailed with a perfect torrent of ques- 
tions as to, How big the dog was—what colour 
he was,—what was his age? etc. 

Mr. Maitland, never having seen him, could 
only tell them what Uncle Tom had told him— 
that he was a large, black Newfoundland, very 
handsome, and remarkably gentle. 

“ And, oh, papa, when do you think Uncle 
Tom will bring him here?” asked Katie, 
anxiously. 

“Well, twenty-two miles is a long way to 
drive, and Uncle Tom never comes into Med- 
dington unless he’s obliged, so I’m afraid he 
won’t bring the dog until he comes on the 21st, 
to spend Christmas with us, as he promised,” 
answered Mr. Maitland. 

“And this is only the 2nd; oh, nineteen 
days is a very long time,” sighed poor Katie. 


CHAPTER II. 


For the next week, Tommy’s letter and its 
contents occupied the children’s thoughts from 
morning till night, lesson hours excepted, when, 
most unwillingly, they had to turn their minds 
to other subjects. 

“Did you see about the new carpet for the 
drawing-room when you went into the town this 
morning ?”” asked Mrs. Maitland of her husband 
one day when they were all seated at luncheon. 

“ Yes, it is to come up to-morrow morning — 
by-the-by, Annie, I was down at the police- 
station this morning, and while I was there, 
they brought in one of the most splendid black 
dogs that Iever saw. A policeman had found 
him wandering masterless about in the streets, 
so he brought him to the police-station. They 
are making all inquiries as to whom he belongs, 
but they say that in a large town like ours it is 
almost impossible to discover a dog’s master. 
Do you know of anyone who has a dog of this 
kind ?” asked Mr. Maitland. 

Mrs. Maitland thought for a minute and then 
said, “ No, I don’t, but I’m going on a round of 
visits this afternoon, and I’ll ask about the dog 
wherever I go.” 

“Yes, do,” replied her husband, “ I’m parti- 
cularly anxious that it should be discovered to 
whom he belongs; for if he’s not claimed in 
three or four days, he will have to be destroyed, 
as the police have so many stray dogs just now 
on their hands.” 

“Oh, papa, can’t we have him!” broke in 
Katie, eagerly. 

“Please do, please do,” echoed Archie and 
Mamie, in a breath. 
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“No, children, that’s quite out of the question; 
have you forgotten about ‘Czesar’ ?” asked their 
father. 

“No, but you know ‘ papa’ the kennel we have 
got ready for ‘Cesar’ is a very big one, and both 
of them could live in it quite well,” said Archie, 
hopefully. 

‘No, we can’t have him; we shall have quite 
enough on our hands with one dog,” said Mr. 
Maitland, decidedly. And there the subject 
dropped. 

When lessons were over that afternoon, Katie 
whispered mysteriously to Archie, her confidant 
of nine years old, “Come with me into the 
garden ; I want to talk to you about something.” 

“ All right,” answered Archie, and away they 
went into the garden. 

‘* Let’s talk in the barn, for there no one can 
hear us,” said Katie, and Archie assenting, they 
repaired to an old building standing some 
distance from the house, and there installed 
themselves. 

The Maitlands’ house was about half-a-mile 
from the town, and had attached to it a large ram- 
bling garden, at the extreme end of which was 
the barn of which we have spoken. A few paces 
from it stood the house of two old maiden 
ladies; but, the trees being thick between, the 
house was quite invisible from the Maitlands’ 
garden, and except that from time to time 
messages arrived requesting “that the Master 
and Miss Maitlands will not make such a noise, 
as the Misses Jones are feeling very poorly,” 
these good ladies might have been at the anti- 
podes for anything the children knew or cared. 

The old barn was the children’s special delight 
for it was only used for keeping old boxes, 
flower-pots, etc.,in, and being so far from the 
house they felt themselves true monarchs of all 
they surveyed. Katie and Archie, after carefully 
bolting the barn-door behind them, ensconced 
themselves in their favourite nook, a broad 
window seat half way up the side of the barn, 
only to be reached by a rope-ladder which the 
children had themselves put up. After a minute 
of silence Katie broke out, “ Archie, that poor 
dog! what can we do to save it ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know ; I wish papa would 
have let us have him,” answered Archie. ‘So 
do I. Do you know, Archie, I’m sure papa 
does not want the poor dog to be destroyed ; 
he looked quite sad when he told us about it,” 
said Katie. 

“Yes, he would be very glad if his master 
was found,” replied Archie. 

“I’m quite sure he would be; and you know, 
Archie, we ought to try to please papa ; so don’t 
you think we could save him from being killed, 
by taking care of him all ourselves ?” inquired 
Katie. 

Archie’s eyes grew quite round with a look of 
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astonishment. “ We! how can we, Katie ?” 
he said at last. 

“Well, you see, we might get him here 
quietly, when papa and mamma are gone out to 
Mrs. Thomson’s luncheon-party to-morrow. 
You could go and fetch him from the police- 
station, and then we could bring him by our 
private path through the trees to this barn, 
where he could live quite well.” 

“How spendid!” said Archie, clapping his 
hands with delight; “I shall like to go and 
fetch him so much, and when I have got ‘him 
you must meet me at the bottom of the garden 
and show me which way to go next.” 

“ Oh, ves, of course; and then, you see, we 
must feed the poor dog. What do dogs eat, 
Archie, and how much ?” 

Archie thought for a minute, and then said, 
“| remember seeing John feed the donkey 
before papa sold him, and he gave him as much 
hay as [ could hold in my two arms ; there is a 
little hay left in the loft, Katie, shall I fetch it 
for the dog, so that he may have it directly he 
comes in ?” 

** Nonsense, Archie,” said Katie, indignantly, 
‘dogs don’t eat hay; they eat bread or meat, or 
something like that; but I don’t know how 
often they ought to be fed, or how much they 
ought to have. And now, Archie, shall we tell 
the little ones ?” 

“ Let’s tell Mamie, she’s so quiet and she'll 
be so very glad,” pleaded Archie. 

“Very well, but mind, none of the others 
must know anything about it,” said Katie. 

Then, after making sundry arrangements in 
the barn for the comfort of the coming tenant, 
the children returned to the house to disclose 
their plans to the sage little Mamie, a maiden of 
seven years old. 


CHAPTER III. 


At length the longed-for moment arrived when 
Archie was to set off to fetch the dog. The 
nurse was busy in the house, and the three 
elder ones had been sent out into the garden for 
the rest of the afternoon, while the little ones, 
being sent out for a walk with the nursery maid, 
were safely out of the way. After listening with 
great patience to Katie’s many parting injunc- 
tions, Archie started on his errand. He arrived 
at the police-station, and was ushered into a 
dingy little room with a forbidding looking 
horse-hair sofa and horse-hair chairs arranged 
round the room close to the walls. Here he 
waited for a few minutes, and then the Inspector 
entered, and seemed considerably surprised at 
seeing so small a boy as Archie, and was still 
more surprised at learning that he had come for 


the Newfoundland. At first the Inspector was 
inclined to be suspicious, but when he heard 
Archie’s name he hesitated no longer, but 
ordered the dog to be brought out. Archie’s 
delight was intense when a beautiful black dog 
was led in, and the rope which was fastened to 
his collar was placed in his hands. He patted 
the dog’s broad head, and was much delighted 
when it licked his hand. He started home in 
great glee, and was met at the bottom of the 
garden by Katie and Mamie. 

“That’s right, Archie! What a beauty he 
is!” exclaimed Katie, and here the poor dog 
had to undergo a series of huggings, which 
fortunately he did not seem to disapprove of. 

It was then escorted by all the children 
through the garden, by a private back-way of 
their own and at length they reached the barn. 
Inside they had arranged a bed for their new 
possession, which seemed to them most delight- 
fully comfortable. They had pushed several 
large empty boxes together, so as to make a 
corner, and then collecting a number of leaves 
and shavings they had spread them down in 
front, and had laid over all some pieces of old 
carpet. Close by, they had screwed a large ring 
into the wall to fasten the dog to, if necessary, 
and by the side stood a large pan of water. 

“And now, Katie, we must give him some 
supper,” remarked Archie, “‘and where shall we 
get it from?” 

“T’ve been thinking about that,” answered 
Katie, “and as neither of us have got any money 
just now, I can only think of one thing——” 

‘| shall have my week’s twopence to-morrow,” 
broke in Archie eagerly, “and you shall have it 
all to get him some food with.” 

‘*- Yes, of course,” said Katie, “ but he must 
be fed this evening, so the only thing to be done 
is for you to take our bunny to Harry Wilson, 
who you know said he’d give us sixpence for it, 
and let him have it; and then you must go on to 
the baker’s and buy him some biscuits.” 

“Oh, must we sell our dear bunny ¢” asked 
Archie, with a trembling voice. 

“ Yes, it is the only thing to be done,” replied 
Katie ; so very reluctantly Archie went to the 
rabbit-house, which stood a few paces from the 
barn, and returned with his white favourite 
in his arms. 

“Ton’t bring him in here,” cried Katie, 
“perhaps the dog won’t like him; wait one 
moment, and I’ll come to you.” 

Katie fastened the end of the rope to the ring, 
and then she and Mamie went to give a last 
kiss to their pet. At last Archie tore himself 
away, sold his rabbit, and returned in a short 
time with a bag of biscuits, which he put into 
Katie’s hands. 

“Oh, Archie, why did you get this kind of 
biscuit ?”’ exclaimed Katie, indignantly, as she 
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held up a very small dessert biscuit, adorned 
with a still smaller piece of pink sugar, “ you 
should have got some of those large plain 
ones.” 

“Well, you never told me,” answered Archie, 
aggrieved, “and when I asked the baker for 
some nice biscuits, he advised me to have these, 
as he said they were the best he had ; so I got 
three-pennyworth,—not more—because I heard 
nurse say once that they were unwholesome, and 
then the other threepence I spent in plain ones, 
which you'll find at the bottom of the bag.” 

“Oh, well, it can’t be helped now,” said Katie, 
““come and help me to give them to the dog. 
By-the-by what shall we call him, Archie ?” 

“Let me see, shall we call him ‘ Jack’?” 

“Oh, yes, that will do quite well—Come, 
‘Jack,’ catch !” said Katie, throwing a biscuit 
to the dog. 

Jack caught it most beautifully, to the 
children’s great delight, and they threw him one 
biscuit after another until the bag was empty. 

“Now, Archie, ’m afraid we must leave 
‘Jack,’ as we must go in and prepare our lessons 
for to-morrow ; it’s getting so dreadfully late !” 
exclaimed Katie ; and after each of the children 
had embraced their new possession, they reluc- 
tantly left the barn, and returned to the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 

KATIE woke very early the next morning with her 
mind full of plans for “ Jack’s” comfort. She 
must go and see him soon, and how was that to 
be managed ? And then there was his food. 
Katie sprang out of bed, and drawing up the 
blind, she found that it was a most beautiful 
morning ; so she determined to pay “ Jack” 
a visit before nine o’clock breakfast. Thinking 
that Archie would like to go with her, she threw 
on her dressing-gown, and crossing the passage 
she went to Archie’s room, and succeeded after 
some little difficulty in waking him. When he 
was fairly awake he was delighted, and the two 
children were soon warmly dressed, and on their 
way to the barn. 

“Tf you can manage it, Archie, you must 
save some of your breakfast for Jack ; I’m going 
to keep a great deal of mine,” said Katie. 

“ How shall I put it in my pocket 7” inquired 
Archie ; “nurse won’t like that at all; for the 
other day, when I made quite a clean bread and 
jam sandwich and put it in my pocket to give to 
the crossing-sweeper, she told me I was never to 
do such a thing again on any account.” 

“Well, there’s no need for you to put bread 
and jam into your pocket,” answered Katie, 
“bread alone is quite sufficient, and if you could 
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get some little bits of meat or fat, I’m sure ‘ Jack’ 
would like it.” 

“ All right, I’ll do what I can,” replied Archie. 

By this time they had reached the barn, and 
on opening the door they were greeted with 
raptures of delight by “Jack,” who had found the 
solitude somewhat wearisome. They shut the 
barn door carefully, and then untied him. 

“ Don’t youthink we might take him for a 
little walk before breakfast ?” proposed Archie, 
“ we've still got half-an-hour.”’ 

Katie agreeing, they fastened the rope to his 
collar and led him out. They took him in and 
out among the trees, but kept carefully to 
their own “ wilderness,” us, if they had ventured 
into the open garden, they might have been 
seen by the milkman or gardener. The time 
passed very happily and very quickly to the 
children, who amused themselves by imagining 
that “Jack” was a prince in disguise, and 
many were the ogres and dragons that those 
three abolished in one half-hour. Just as they 
were besieging a fortress in which a fair princess 
was imprisoned, they were startled by Jane’s 
voice calling their names a very short distance off. 

“Oh, Archie, quick, come this way,” whispered 
Katie, in a tone of great alarm, at the same 
time drawing her brother and the dog into 
the shelter of some thick bushes ; “don’t speak 
or move, whatever you do !” 

A few moments of terrible suspense followed. 
Jane’s steps approached, and they heard her say 
half-aloud, ‘“‘ Where can those children be—the 
idea of going out-of-doors before breakfast at 
this time of year. I don’t see them anywhere, 
so I suppose they must be somewhere in the 
house, after all.” 

So saying, she retraced her steps, and soon 
disappeared in the distance. Katie heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

“Oh, dear, I was so afraid ‘Jack’ would move, 
and that she would find us, but of course he did 
just what he ought,” said she, giving “Jack” a 
great hug; “and now, Archie, we must be as 
quick as ever we can;” and so saying, they 
returned quickly to the barn, shut * Jack” up, 
and rushed back to the house. 

They appeared at the breakfast-table, flushed 
and breathless from their run. 

“Wherever have you been ?” inquired their 
mother. 

“ We have been to our barn,” answered Katie 
with evident embarrassment; but this escaped 
Mrs. Maitland’s observation, and she only said,— 

“Well, it is a beautiful morning, though it is 
rather cold, but another time be sure and not 
be late.” They both seated themselves. 

“Well, Archie, will you have some chicken or 
an egg ?” asked his father. 

Archie paused for a moment, looked across 
the table at Katie, and said, decidedly, “Some 
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Chicken, please, papa, and could I have a 


“Little boys must take what’s given them,” 
answered Mr. Maitland ; nevertheless, Archie 
got the desired leg. 

Katie managed to slip several pieces of bread 
unperceived into her pocket during her breakfast; 
but what was her dismay, on looking up, to find 
that Archie’s plate was perfectly empty, and, oh 
horror! out of one of his pockets protruded at 
least an inch and a half of chicken-bone! He 
did not seem in the least aware of this, and 
having helped himself to some butter, was con- 
tinuing his breakfast in perfect unconcern. 
Katie made frantic signs to him, but she could 
not catch his eye, and she felt the moment had 
now come when they must be discovered. She 
glanced fearfully at her father, but to her great 
relief, he was deeply engaged with his newspaper; 
then at her mother, but she also, was perusing 
a many -paged foreign letter. Now was the 
moment to act, for any minute her father or 
mother might look up, and then Archie’s bone 
could not fail to catch their eye. But before 
she could collect her thoughts and determine 
what was best to do, she was startled by Tommy’s 
voice at her elbow,— 

“ Katie, do look at Artie, he put a big bone 
in——” 

“Tommy, should you like some more treacle?” 
burst in Katie, helping him plentifully at the 
Same moment. 

“ Yes, pease ; 
put le—?” 

“Come, Tommy, don’t talk, we’ve all done 
but you,” answered Katie, growing desperate. 

“ Archie, | want you to fetch me a letter in a 
foreign envelope, which is lying on my dressing- 
table,” said Mrs. Maitland, at this moment, 
without raising her eyes from the letter she was 
reading. 

Archie rose and left the room ; Katie jumped 
to her feet :— 

“Please, mamma, may | 
hastily. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Maitland,—* why, 
Katie, child, how flushed you are, is anything 
the matter ?” 

“Oh, no, mamma ; I’m only a little hot.” 

“Well, take care of yourself, and keep out of 
the wet,” answered her mother. 

Katie flew along the passage and up the stairs. 
At the top she met Archie returning with the 
butter in his hand, and the objectionable bone 
still sticking out from his pocket. 

“ Archie, how could you ¢” demanded Katie, 
with flashing eyes. 

“What ?” said Archie, in great astonishment. 

“That bone!” 

“What bone?” 
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“What bone? just look at your pocket,” said 
Katie, pointing at the offending object. 

Archie looked down, and for the first time 
noticed the bone. “Oh, yes,” replied he, trium- 
phantly, “I’ve kept it for “Jack,” you know 
you told me to.” 

Katie stamped with impatience. “Archie, 
how could you have been so stupid ? don’t you 
see papa and mamma might have seen that bone 
sticking out of your pocket any minute, and 
then ‘Jack’ would have been discovered. Never 
do such a thing again.” 

“*T didn’t mean to,” said Archie, piteously, his 
eyes filling with tears. 

“No, I know you did not,” answered Katie, 
relenting at the sight of his distress; “ only 
never be such a stupid little goose again, there’s 
a dear,” said she, giving him a kiss. ‘“ Now 
give me the wretched old bone, and then run 
with that letter to mamma; she’ll wonder what’s 
become of you all this time.” 

Archie gave her the bone, and made an inward 
resolve that he would never put another in his 
pocket. 

That morning when lessons were over, Katie 
and Archie found time before luncheon, to go 
and visit “Jack,” and to take him his dearly- 
bought breakfast. He was delighted with the 
bone; and, with the addition of a plentiful supply 
of bread, which Katie had begged from the 
cook (who was much surprised at her young 
mistress’ sudden desire for stale bread) he had 
on the whole, a capital breakfast. 


CHAPTER YV. 


THE day following, when the whole family was 
at dinner, a note was brought in for Mr. Mait- 
land. ‘ What in the world does this mean !” 
exclaimed he, after glancing at it, and he read as 
follows: 

“* Miss Arabella Jones presents her compli- 
ments to Mr. Maitland, and she will be greatly 
obliged if he will for the future use means to 
prevent his dog from barking the whole night 
through ; and, sir, 1 think it a duty incumbent 
upon every gentleman to consider his neighbours. 
For the last two nights, my sister, Miss Belenda 
Jones, has been prevented from getting any 
sleep; and although my welfare may not be 
considered of any consequence, | also have been 
robbed of my night’s rest. Miss Arabella Jones 
hopes Mr. Maitland will be willing to concede 
to her desire respecting the removal of his dog 
without delay.’ ”’ 

“What can the good lady mean ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Maitland, laying down the letter, “ 1 prevent 
their sleeping! A dog barking all night !” 
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‘Ti must be some mistake,” answered his 
wife, “‘ for we don’t possess a dog.” 

“Is there anyone waiting for an answer?” 
continued Mrs. Maitland, turning to the maid. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Mary. 

“Well, Charles, [ should think the best thing 
to do is simply to write a line to Miss Jones, 
saying that she is under some mistake.” 

“Yes, I will do so,” answered Mr. Maitland, 
rising from the table. 

Meanwhile, Katie’s confusion was intense, 
and every instant she dreaded Archie or Mamie 
letting out the secret. Archie had turned 
crimson, and devoted himself with all his 
energies to his dinner to prevent himself from 
bursting out laughing at the thought of “ Jack” 
keeping the two old ladies awake all night. 
Mamie, too, had turned very red, and kept her 
eyes immovably fixed on Katie’s face. 

Mr. Maitland, having sent his note, returned, 
and the meal continued, but far more silently 
than before, as three of the party were feeling 
very guilty. 

“Tt’s very odd, I don’t know anyone about 
here who has a dog; the Miss Jones’s must 
be under some delusion,” remarked Mr. Mait- 
land. 

“Tt is curious,” answered his wife, “I do 
hope that when Tommy’s dog comes he won't 
take to barking, or we shall be in constant 
trouble.” 

To the children it seemed as if dinner would 
never end, but at last the much-desired moment 
arrived when they were free, and Katie and 
Archie rushed off to the barn. 

“Oh, ‘Jack, Jack,’ what shall we do!” 
exclaimed Katie, throwing herself on her knees 
by the dog, and putting her arms round his 
neck; “why did you bark, you naughty dog ? 
What we are to do next, I can’t think !” 

“<Jack’ did not at all seem disconifited by 
Katie’s reproaches, but only made frantic 
attempts to lick her face and hands. 

“‘ What can we do to those horrid old ladies?” 
said Archie; “I’m sure they’ll send another 
letter to-morrow if we still keep ‘Jack’ here, and 
then papa will be sure to find out.” 

‘We must find him some other place to sleep 
in at night, that’s certain,” replied Katie,“ but I 
think he might still stay here by day, as then he 
does not bark at all.” 

“But where can he go?” asked Archie, 
“there’s nothing but the knife-house and this 
barn in the garden.” 

“The knife-house will never do; James is 
always going in and out—no, the only thing to 
do is to think of some place in the house,” 
mused Katie. 

“In the house!” exclaimed Archie, in great 
astonishment, “ but supposing he barks !” 

“Oh, he won’t do that, he’ll know he’s near 





us; and dogs scarcely ever bark in a house,” 
answered Katie. 

“Well, I hope he won’t,” said Archie, doubt- 
fully ; “ but where shall we put him ? ” 

“That’s the difficulty, it must be somewhere 
near the back stairs, so that we can get him in 
and out,” replied Katie, “and it must be some- 
where where no one ever goes, or he'd be 
discovered.” 

“There’s the little room joining the cellar,” 
suggested Archie. 

“No, that’ll never do; it’s nearly dark and so 
damp. Think of some other place, Archie.” 

Archie and Katie both thought and thought. 
At last Archie exclaimed, “ There’s the attic 
next to the servant’s rooms, it’s quite empty, and 
just at the top of the back stairs.” 

“Of course, that will do beautifully,” said 
Katie, jumping with delight; “how stupid I 
was not to think of that before! We must 
come after tea, and take him there; and, oh, 
dear! I hope no one will see us!” 

“Oh, no; we shall be quite safe if we take him 
through the garden door,” replied Archie. The 
children then took their pet for half-an-hour’s 
walk, and after that they were obliged to settle 
down to lessons the rest of the afternoon. 

Tea was over, and Katie and Archie began to 
grow excited at the prospect of the dangers they 
were about toencounter. They waited until the 
servants were all safely at their tea; and, James 
having gone to fetch the milk, the coast seemed 
clear. Mr. and Mrs. Maitland were both of 
them out, and now Katie thought the right 
moment had arrived. She and Archie ran off to 
the barn, and after giving “Jack ” his supper, 
Katie cautiously emerged from the friendly 
shade of the trees leading the dog; Archie fol- 
lowed carrying “Jack’s” waterpan. The children 
glanced fearfully round, but no one was to be 
seen, and then they ran at the top of their 
speed towards the house. They paused at the 
garden door—so far they were safe—now they 
had only to get up the stairs. Katie pushed 
the door as quietly as possible, and on tiptoe 
they crossed the hall, and opened the swing 
door leading into the kitchen regions. Now they 
were opposite the kitchen door, and they could 
hear the servants laughing and talking quite 
easily; that was passed, and they had reached 
the foot of the stairs, and in feverish haste Katie 
began the ascent. Oh, dear, what an unnecessary 
scrambling “Jack ” did make on the uncarpeted 
stairs! Poor Katie felt as if the servants must 
hear, and, indeed, they had scarcely reached the 
top before they heard the kitchen door open, and 
the cook exclaim : 

“Well, to be sure, I thought I heard some 
one, but I suppose it was only the wind,” and, 
so saying, she closed the door again. 

Katie’s heart beat wildly, as at last they stood 
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in safety in the empty{attic, with the door 
fastened. She flung herself on to a heap of old 
carpets quite exhausted. 

“Archie, how shall we be able to do this every 
day?” exclaimed she at last. 

“T don’t think we shall find any difficulty,” 
said Archie, hopefully, “only we must always 
know for certain, where every one is before we 
start, that’s all.” 

“Yes, and it’s worth anything to have saved 
this dear old doggie’s life,” added Katie, leaving 
her seat; “come, Archie, we must not stay here, 
or someone will miss us.”” And closing the door 
carefully behind them, they left “Jack’’ for the 
night. 

It was long before Katie could get to sleep 
that evening ; she lay listening to every sound, 
fancying that “Jack” was barking, and then she 
planned how to get him back to the barn the next 
morning unnoticed. This she felt was no easy 
matter, for the maids were busy in all parts of 
the house the early part of the morning. They 
must wait until the servants were all at break- 
fast, and then manage it as best they could. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE next morning Katie and Archie were both 
up betimes, and reconnoitering. 

“Miss Katie, whatever are you up so early 
for?” asked Jane, in no very pleased voice; 
“and Master Archie there, he’s been and upset 
a pail of water all over the stairs, and nearly 
frightened Mary into the hysterics by knocking 
down a broom that was leaning against the 
pantry door this very morning.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Jane,” replied Katie, “ we 
won’t stay in your way any more,” and so saying, 
she carried Archie off, and unperceived they 
made their way to “ Jack’s” attic, there to wait 
until the servants went to breakfast. 

“What a funny little door!” exclaimed Archie, 
opening a small door in the wall, “ where does 
it go to?” 

“Oh, it leads on to the roof,” answered Katie, 
“ ‘t’s a horrid dark place, and for some reason 
or other, there are a number of bell-wires there, 
so take care not to touch any, if you go inside.” 

“Why is this little door here?’ inquired 
Archie, “ no one ever wants to go into the roof.” 

“ Oh, yes, they do sometimes, to mend it,”’ said 
Katie, “ but come, I think we may go now, as I 
heard the servants’ breakfast bell.” Silently 
they stole down stairs, where all was deserted, 
and in due time reached the barn in safety. 

That day passed, once more night returned, and 
“Jack” had been conveyed to his attic. Before 
leaving him for the night, Katie shook up the 
piece of carpet that made his bed, and seeing 
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that his water had got very low, she asked Archie 
to be sure and bring him some more in the 
course of the evening. Archie promised to do 
so, and they then left the attic. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. Mait- 
land was sitting at her desk looking over the 
tradesmen’s books, when she was surprised by a 
knock at the door. Mary and the cook entered, 
looking very much surprised and excited. 

“Well, Mary, what is it?” hurriedly asked 
Mrs. Maitland. 

Mary looked at the cook and both grew very 
red. ‘“ If you please, ma’am, cook and me would 
like to leave this day month ; we’s very sorry, 
ma’am, to be leaving so good a place.” 

“Why, Mary, why is this?” inquired Mrs. 
Maitland. Mary stammered out a few incoherent 
words, and finally nudged her companion, as a 
hint that she should answer. 

“Well, you see, ma’am,” began the cook, “ the 
fact is, Mary and me was dreadfully frightened 
last night ; I’m not one as ever believed before 
in ghosts, but last night we saw one quite 
plain, and very horrible like it was !”’ said cook, 
shuddering. 

“You must be under some delusion,’ 
Mrs. Maitland, trying to repress a smile. 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” continued cook, “ it warn’t 
no such thing, this is just how it happened. 
Mary and me had drawn up the blind, as the 
moon was so bright-like, before we went to bed ; 
we had been asleep some time, when we was 
waked by a scratching sound, seeming to come 
from the chimney. Mary says to me that it’s 
only a mouse, but it got louder and louder, and 
there was a creaking sort of noise, and after that 
we heard kind’of steps, with a jangling sound 
like a chain.” 

“Ghosts always have chains dangling after 
them, I’ve heard say!” broke in Mary, with a 
hysterical sob. 

“Well, ma’am, the noise came close to our 
door, which was ajar. I was very near jumping 
up and shuttin’ of it, but besides feeling nearly 
numb with fear, I hadn’t no time, for just then 
the door slowly opened, and——” 

“Oh, cook, don’t, don’t,” almost screamed 
Mary, covering her face with her hands. Cook, 
however, took no notice, but went on,—‘ the 
door opened and there, sure as I live, was a 
dreadful ghost. I felt my blood quite froze up, 
and I couldn’t have moved a finger to save my 
life. Mary—she just put her head under the 
clothes and screamed, only no one couldn’t have 
heard her, covered up like that.” 

“What was the ghost like ?” inquired Mrs. 
Maitland. 

“Oh, ma’am, it weren’t like only one thing, 
aevil spirut,” replied cook, with great emphasis, 
“the moon was shinin’ on it, so I see’d it quite 
well. It was quite black, scaly like a fish, with 
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a long tail, and eyes just like fire. Oh, me! it 
was dreadful! It was stoopin’ very much, and 
a long chain was draggin’ after it, makin’ noise 
enough to waken the dead, at least so it seemed 
to me, ma’am. It had long white teeth, with 
the awfullest expression that ever [ seed ; and 
if it didn’t fix its eyes right upon me, and then 
it began walkin’ ‘towards the bed. Then I 
remembered what a wicked woman I had been 
all my life, and how I’d thought the parson’s 
sarmints too long o’ Sunday mornings. I made 
sure this was a evil spirut, come to fetch me. 
Well, ma’am, on it came, its eyes glarin’ all the 
time like two red-hot coals of fire, until it got 
quite close to my bed, when it sudde nly stretched 
itself up to its full height, and lor, ma’am, it was 
ever so much taller than master; and then it 
placed its two hands on the side of the bed (if 
they could be called hands, for they was all 
covered with hair and had great claws near as 
long as my hand). I tried to scream with all 
my might, as you may think, ma’am, but | 
couldn’t move so much as my lips. ‘To be sure 
Mary she was still screamin, * but as I told you, 
ma‘’am, that weren’t no good, as no one could 
have heered her all under them clothes.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s face betrayed signs of the 
utmost astonishment, and she turned over in her 
mind whether there was any madness in the 
cook’s family; however, all she said was “Well?” 

“Well, ma’am, I was sayin’ as the evil spirut 
was restin’ its two hands on the side of the bed 
and nohows could I scream; there it stood 
glarin’ at me, and breathin’ sparks of fire out * 
its mouth, which it kept openin’ and shuttin’ i 
the dreadfullest way, and the mn without takin’ o’ 
me with it, as I made sure it would, it let itself 
down again, and slowly went out of the room, 
draggin’ its chain after it. Oh, ma’am, there 
was the most dreadful smell brimstone and 
burnin’ after it was gone.” 

“Did you see it again ? 
Maitland. 

“ No, ma’am, the noise of the chain got fainter 
and fainter, and the rest of the night all was 
quiet, except for Mary, who would go on 
screamin’ long after 7¢ had gone.’ 

Cook here turned to look at Mary, who had 
sunk into a low chair some minutes before, and 
to her gre: at alarm discovered her in a dead faint. 

“Oh, ma’am, I shouldn’t have spoken of it 
before her, she is so timid like,” said cook, in a 
tone of great contrition. 

Mrs. Maitland was much distressed to find 
Mary thus ; she had noticed her sink into a 
chair, but as the back stood towards her she 
had not seen more. Restoratives were quickly 
administered and Mary recovered, and was led 
sobbing from the room by Jane, who happened 
to be passing at that moment. Cook was follow- 
ing, when Mrs. Maitland c: alled Me back. 
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“Cook, I should like to have a few more words 
with you ; are you sure you were not dreaming 
last night 7” 

“As sure as my name’s Charlotte Simms,” 
answered the cook, solemnly. 

“Well, there’s some mystery about it at 
present; but I’ve no doubt all will be cleared 
up; you never touch opium, do you, Charlotte ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, never, ” replied cook, in a 
tone of the greatest repugnance and horror, “ I 
wouldn’t do such a thing for nothin’.” 

“ft wasn’t the chimney sweep’s day either, 
was it?” asked Mrs. Maitland. 

“Lor, ma’am, no; and as if I didn’t know a 
sweep when I sees him! No, ma’am, it weren’t 
nothin’ but a ghost or a evil spirut, and sorry 
as I is to leave so good a mistress as you has 
always been, Mary and me, we’s decided to find 
new sitivations. You see I shall be always 
thinkin’ there is ghosts ahind every door in this 
house, ma’am, so I think the only thing is to 
change, ma’am, and till we goes we shall always 
lock our doors 0’ nights.” 

“Well, Charlotte, you shall go if you wish it, 
but I still hope all this may be cleared up,” said 
Mrs. Maitland. 

After the cook was gone, Mrs. Maitland sat 
for some minutes thinking over the strange story 
she had just heard—was it 2 dream? but both 
the servants declared that they had seen the 
apparition ; could it have been some trick ? but 
that was very unlikely. No, Mrs. Maitland could 
make nothing of it, and she rose and went to 
the library, where she knew she should find her 
husband, and after carefully closing the door, 
she repeated all that Charlotte had told her of 
the previous night’s adventure. Mr. Maitland 
laughed most he artily at the idea of this mys- 
terious ghost, but did not attach the smallest 
importance to it. 

“ My dear Annie,” replied he, “ that girl Mary 
would imagine anything on ea arth, and a fly 
would make her hysterical, — it’s all nonsense.’ 

“Yes, so I should think if it was only Mary, 
but then you see Charlotte is not in the least 
given to imagining things, and she declares that 
she saw this ghost.” 

“Depend upon it, it was nothing but the 
shadow of some tree outside their window; and, 
pray, Annie, do not disturb yourself about their 
giving warning; if the silly girls like to go they 
are no great loss. By -the- by, I had a letter 
from Tom this morning, and ‘he says he shall be 
glad if we can give him a bed for a few nights, 
as he has some business in the town.’ 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Maitland; “and is he 
going to ‘bring the dog, too ¢” 

“No; and I really am very grieved, for it 
will be a sad disappointment to the little folks. 
He says that about a fortnight ago he sent the 
groom into the town with the dog, as the exercise 
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was so good for him, and the stupid man managed 
to lose him and come back without him.” 

“Oh, dear, I’m so sorry,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Maitland. 

“Tom was confined to the house just then 
with a bad cold,” continued Mr. Maitland, “ and 
he sent his servants to make all inquiries, but 
they don’t seem to have set to work in the right 
way, and the dog cannot now be traced.” 

“How disappointed Tommy will be,” said 
Mrs. Maitland, “ I do hope he may yet be found.” 

“T hope so, too,” replied her husband. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MEANWHILE, the story of the ghost had circu- 
lated through the house, and the moment Katie 
heard of it she felt persuaded that “ Jack ” had 
something to do with it. When lessons were 
over, she and Archie ran off to the barn to talk 
the matter over. 

“I’m dreadfully afraid that ‘Jack’ has 
something to do with this ghost,” said Katie. 

“ T should think so, too,” replied Archie, ‘“ the 
only thing is, how could he have got out 7” 

Katie thought for a minute, then suddenly 
asked, ‘“‘ Archie, did you take ‘Jack’ his water, 
last night 7” 

“Yes,” replied Archie. 

“And are you sure you shut the door after 
you when you came away ¢”’ 

“T think I did,” said Archie. “ No, now I 
remember; I must have left it ajar, because 
just a few steps away from the door I remember 
hearing the lock click in the way it does when a 
door opens, and I was just turning back to shut 
it when I heard mamma calling, and then I had 
to take a letter to the post, and although I 
meant to shut the door close the minute I got 
back, I quite forgot all about it,” said Archie, 
almost crying with contrition. 

“Then it must have been ‘ Jack,’ and, no 
doubt, it must have been the new chain that 
we bought him yesterday that frightened cook 
somuch. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sighed Katie, 
in a despairing tone, “what a disturbance we 
have made! Both the maids going, and just 
now when mamma and the nurse are so busy !” 

“And it was all my doing! How stupid I 
was!” said poor Archie, bursting into tears. 

For the next few minutes Katie exerted all 
her powers in comforting her little brother. 

“You know it would have been much worse if 
‘ Jack’ had gone all over the house instead of 
quietly going back to his own attic after going 
into the servants’ room,” said she. 

“ Yes, but if I had not left the door open, 
he would not have got out at all,” sobbed 
Archie. 





At length Katie succeeded in comforting the 
little boy, and when the last tear was wiped 
away, she said, “Do you know, Archie, that I 
heard mamma telling Jane that she must see that 
the blue room is got ready, because Uncle ‘Tom 
is coming this afternoon to spend several days 
with us.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” exclaimed Archie, “ but 
is—the—dog coming?” added he, hesitating. 

* Well, I don’t know; I rather hope he isn’t, 
because I don’t see how we are to take care of 
‘Jack’ then, for the two dogs would be sure to 
come across each other,” said Katie. 

“ That’s what I was thinking,” replied Archie, 
“let’s go and find out.” 

So saying, the two children returned to the 
house, where they soon learnt what they wanted 
to know, for they were met with a chorus of 
lamentations. 

“Oh, Katie, poor ‘Cesar’ is lost, so Uncle 
Tom can’t bring him for us,” exclaimed one 
little voice. 

“Tommy wants his own dog welly muts, and 
Tommy will doe and look for him evellywhere,” 
announced Master Tommy, starting off towards 
the garden gate at the top of his speed. 

He was followed by the nursery-maid, who 
returned in a very few minutes with unwilling 
Tommy. 

“TI will doe and look wor my dog, and if you 
won't let me doe now, I’ll doe delectly I can,” 
said he, defiantly. 

“Oh, Master Tommy, that’s not like a good 
boy,” remonstrated Matty. 

Tommy only gave nis head a determined little 
shake, and said, ‘* When ’ous not looking, | s’all 
doe as quick as ebber I can, to find my own dog 
lat is lost.” 

After this warning, Matty kept strict watch 
over her little charge, and although Tommy’s 
attempts were many to escape, for that day at 
least they were frustrated. 

In due time Uncle Tom arrived, and although 
the little ones loudly proclaimed their disappoint- 
ment and grief at his not bringing ‘“ Cwsar,” he 
was surprised at the quiet way in which Katie 
and Archie took their loss. 

“Why, Katie, child, I thought you would 
have been inconsolable ? ” said he. 

Katie blushed up to the roots of her aair, and 
hung her head. 

* Well, I don’t want to find fault with you on 
any account,” said her uncle, kindly; “I’m glad 
you're not so disappointed as I thought you would 
have been.” 

Katie and Archie met in the barn at the 
appointed time that evening, in order to take 
“ Jack” to his night’s quarters. 

“T rather hope Uncle Tom won’t stay here 
long,” said Katie; “I’m so dreadfully afraid 
he’ll find out about ‘ Jack.’ ” 
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“ Yes; and we must take care not to meet 
him; one never can be sure where he is, he 
moves about so, and never stays in one room for 
long together,’ added Archie. 

“ Do you know where he is now?” asked Katie. 

“Oh, yes; be's quite safe, he’s in the library 
talking business with papa.” 

“ And mamma ?” 

‘¢She’s in the nursery,” replied Archie. 

“That’s right; I think we had better go,” 
said Katie, and they left the barn. They passed 
the garden safely and crept noiselessly up stairs 
(excepting “ Jack” indeed, and he always made a 
great ado about going up the stairs, and his nails 
made a terrible scratching). They had scarcely 
reached the first landing, however, when they 
heard a step coming towards them. 

“Uncle Tom!” whispered Archie, in an agony. 

Katie paused for a moment to consider what 
was to be done. To go back all down the stairs 
was impossible, as they would certainly be seen, 
and they would not have time to go in and reach 
the top. 

On came the steps—Archie’s room was close 
by, and towards it Katie fled, leading “Jack,” 
and followed by Archie. The door most for- 
tunately for them stood open, and all three just 
managed to get inside and close the door before 
the object of their terror turned the corner of 
the passage. 

“Lock the door, quick, Archie,” cried Katie, 
and at the same time she dragged “Jack” 
towards a large wardrobe, and stood with the 
door open in order to shut “ Jack” in if neces- 
sary. Outside Archie’s door the steps stopped 
and the handle was turned. The door being 
locked a knock followed. 

“ Wait a moment,” whispered Katie to Archie, 
and at the same moment she pushed unwilling 
“Jack” into the wardrobe and turned the 
key. 

The knock was repeated, and Archie opened 
the door. 

“T thought I heard you come in here a 
minute ago, Archie, and I shall be glad if you 
will find me a stamp or two, for I have none 
left—Katie, too !”” added Uncle Tom, as his eye 
fell on her, “ why, what are you two plotting in 
here ? you both look as red as turkey-cocks ! But 
I won't disturb your secrets ; I suppose Mamie’s 
or Harry’s birthdays are coming shortly, eh ?” 
inquired he, smiling good-naturedly. 

“No, uncle, it isn’t that,” Katie managed to 
reply. 

At that moment a scratching was heard from 
the direction of the wardrobe. In reality it was 
a very slight noise, just a meek petition on 
“ Jack’s” part to be released, but it seemed to 
Katie terrifically loud, and she gaye a start and 
turned quite pale. 

“What, Katie, are you afraid of a mouse ?” 
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laughed her uncle; “ you have grown a terrible 
coward since I was last here. I advise you to 
have that pretty white pussy cat, that I met on 
the stairs, in here for a bit; she’ll soon catch 
your little enemy.” 

Archie now re-appeared with the stamps, to 
Katie’s unspeakable relief, and her uncle left 
them. 

A sigh of relief escaped Katie’s lips, and she 
was just thinking of continuing their journey 
upstairs when, to her horror, Mary entered the 
room to turn down the bed and get all ready 
for the night. 

“Mary, won’t you go and do my room first F 
asked she. 

“Why, Miss, I’ve done it,” answered Mary, 
and so saying she began to sweep the room. 

“ Jack”? beginning to resent being shut up so 
long in such a very small space gave another 
little scratch. Mary turned suddenly, and 
exclaimed, “Those nasty little varmints, as if 
I didn’t catch three of ’em last week, they’s a 
perfect torment !” 

Katie threw a despairing glance at Archie, 
but said nothing. Mary had approached close 
to the wardrobe, and was stooping down to pick 
up some bits of paper, when “Jack,” becoming 
indignant at his former hints having been 
unattended to, gave an impatient whine and at 
the same time with a violent effort managed to 
squeeze his paw and part of his nose through 
the door, which did not shut very closely. 

Mary uttered a piercing shriek and rushed 
towards the door, crying wildly, “The ghost, 
the ghost!” upsetting a jug of water on her 
way. The nursery, being the nearest spot where 
she considered that safety through numbers 
might be procured, Mary never stopped until 
she reached it, and much surprised and startled 
was Mrs. Maitland, who was sitting with the 
baby on her lap, at her sudden and strange 
appearance. Her eyes were starting from her 
head, her hair seemed to stand erect, and her 
face was as pale as death. 

“The ghost, the ghost !” she gasped out. 

“Hush, Mary, remember the children,” Mrs. 
Maitland replied hurriedly; “come into the 
next room,” and giving the baby to Jane, she 
led the half-crazed Mary into the night-nursery, 
and carefully closed the door. 

“Now, Mary, calm yourself, and tell me 
quietly what all this is about,” said Mrs. 
Maitland, gravely. 

“The ghost, the ghost !” was all Mary could 
reply. 

“What about the ghost?” then inquired 
Mrs. Maitland. 

“ T’ve seen it !”” almost screamed the girl. 

“ Mary, you must control yourself, and tell me 
all about it quietly,” said Mrs. Maitland. 

“Tt was just the same as when cook saw it, 
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all black and———”’but Mary could go no further ; 
as usual she fell into a fit of hysterics. 

Meanwhile the children could hardly restrain 
an overpowering desire to laugh at Mary’s 
absurd mistake ; but knowing that it could not 
be long before some one came to investigate 
whether the ghost was still there, they let 
“ Jack” out as quickly as possible, and leaving 
the cupboard shut they retreated from the 
room and reached the long-desired attic without 
further obstacle. 

“Do you know, Archie, I’m getting very tired 
of all this mystery and hiding,” remarked Katie, 
after they had recovered from their excitement, 
“it’s like a great weight always hanging over 
one.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Archie; ‘ just 
think how dreadful it would have been if ‘ Jack’ 
had been destroyed !” 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Katie ; “ by-the-by 
we must be very careful to shut the door after 
us to-day,” added she, smiling at the thought of 
the ghost. 

They left the attic, and attracted by voices, 
went towards Archie’s room. They stopped 
outside, and were much amused by the scene 
they witnessed. Assoon as Mary had become a 
little more reasonable, Mrs. Maitland had taken 
the baby, and asked Jane to go with her to 
Archie’s room to convince her that the wardrobe 
was empty. Jane was quite willing, and before 
they reached the room they were joined by the 
cook and the kitchen maid, who hearing that 
Mary had seen the ghost again, had come 
upstairs to hear more about it. They were all 
now collected in Archie’s room, Mary as much 
in the background as possible. The rest were 
in a ring round the wardrobe. 

“Was it in here ?” inquired cook, pointing to 
the wardrobe. 

“Yes,” replied Mary. 

“¢ And was it all fiery, and smoke coming out of 
its mouth ?” asked cook, with audacious relish. 

“Well, I was that frightened that I don’t 
well know what did happen,” answered Mary, 
trembling ; “ but it seemed to me that first there 
was a thunderclap, and the house all shook, 

and then those doors flowed open, and a dreadful 
black ghost was inside, and it made horrible 
noises and stretched out its arms towards me, 
an’ then—I runned as hard as I could to the 
nursery.” 

By this time the maids were most of them 
pale and trembling, and looking over their 
shoulders each minute as if expecting the ghost 
to appear from behind. 

“ What,—did it come right out of the ward- 
robe ?” asked cook. 

“‘ Well, as I said before, I’m not main certain 
what did happen, I was so frightened; but I 
should certainly think it did,” replied Mary. 





“ Now, cook, do you open the door,” said the 
kitchen maid, after a short pause. 

Cook hesitated, and finally retreated, saying, 
“TI never opened that lock afore, so you'd better 
do it, Hannah.” 

But Hannah drew back in horror—‘J let 
ghost out !’”’ exclaimed she. 

“You silly girls, there ain’t one in,” said Jane, 
approaching the door of the wardrobe ; and 
seeing she meant to open it, the rest retreated 
to the door, and prepared to run the moment 
the ghost should appear. Jane turned the key 
and threw the doors boldly open. A faint scream 
came from one of the maids, but it was not 
repeated, for there could be no doubt that the 
wardrobe was perfectly empty. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“WuaT can be the matter!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Maitland, waking suddenly on the following 
night just as the faint light of the early morning 
was beginning to appear, and well might she 
ask, for it seemed as if every bell in the house 
was making as much noise as lay in its power : 
“T’m sure some of the children are ill!” and so 
saying, she threw on her dressing-gown, and 
sped to the nursery, where she found Jane just 
preparing to come to her room, to see if she 
were ill. 

“ Are all the children well, Jane?” inquired 
Mrs. Maitland, hurriedly. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, I was afraid as it was you 
as was ill—who is ringing so ?” added Jane, as 
a louder peal than ever met their ear. 

“You may stay with the children, nurse, as, 
if they wake, they may be frightened; and I'll 
go and find out,” said Mrs. Maitland. 

In the passage she met her husband and 
brother-in-law, who asked immediately, “* Who is 
it ringing ?” 

“T can’t think,” replied she, “ I’ll go and see 
if it’s any of the elder children.” 

Mrs. Maitland went to each of their rooms in 
turn, but they were all asleep, and not as yet 
awakened by the noise. She then went to the 
servants’ room, but they were sleeping; she tried 
the handle of Charlotte’s and Mary’s door, but 
found it locked, and as all was quiet she went 
downstairs again. 

“Well ?” asked her husband. 

“Everyone is asleep,” answered she, “‘ perhaps 
it’s someone downstairs in the kitchen.” 

“‘ No, for we’ve searched everywhere,” replied 
Mr. Maitland, “and except that the bells seem 
ringing their heads off, there is nothing to be 
seen.” 

At this moment shrieks were heard from above, 
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and in a few minutes more the servants appeared 
on the scene, herded together, and looking dread- 
fully frightened. 

“So the bells have waked you?” said Mrs. 
Maitland, addressing Charlotte. 

“Why, lor, yes, ma’am,” answered the cook, 
“but what is the matter? Is the house on 
fire ?”” 

*“No, Charlotte,” answered Mrs. Maitland, 
“and we cannot find out who it is that is ringing 
so violently—the bells seem to have stopped 
now,” added she, as there was a pause, but in a 
few minutes they broke out again. 

“T’ll tell you what ’tis, ma’am,” said Charlotte, 
mysteriously, “it’s nothink but the ghost; I’ve 
heard say how ghosts do sometimes ring bells in 
a house as is haunted.” 

“T don’t think it is the ghost,” said Mrs. 
Maitland, “but it is very odd what can make 
them ring like this ?” 

“ Well, Annie, it’s no good for us to stand 
talking here; the only thing is to go all over 
the house a second time,” said Mr. Maitland; 
«Tom and I will go downstairs, and you and the 
maids can go into the upstairs room, and I’ve no 
doubt we shall soon find out this mystery.” 

Mr. Maitland. and his brother went downstairs, 
and Mrs. Maitland said to the cook, “ Ill go 
over this floor, and you and the other servants 
can go upstairs.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, but ain’t you afraid to go alone?” 

“Oh no,” replied Mrs. Maitland, and the 
parties dispersed on their journey of discovery. 
Before very long, Mr. Maitland and his brother 
returned, after a diligent search, having dis- 
covered nothing. A few minutes later Mrs. 
Maitland joined them, her errand having been 
fruitless also. 

“T begin to believe in this ghost,” remarked 
Mr. Maitland, who was completely puzzled; 
“anything like the mysteries of these last few 
days I never knew !” 

“ Well, I can’t say that I do yet,” said Mrs. 
Maitland, “but it is very extraordinary about 
those bells, they’ve been ringing on and off for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, and they ring in 
such a curious, disjointed way ; however, they 
seem to have stopped now.” 

“Tshan’t rest until I have found out this 
mystery,” said Mr. Maitland—‘“is that the 
maids?” added he, hastily, as shriek upon shriek 
was heard from above. 

“T suppose that it is the ghost again!” said 
Mrs. Maitland, half inclined to laugh. 

“We'd better go and find out at once,” 
answered her husband, and all three hastily 
mounted the stairs. 

When they reached the top they found all the 
maids gathered round one of the attic doors, and 
the cook supporting Mary, who was still uttering 
faint shrieks. 
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“ We've bolted the door, ma’am, and he’s quite 
safe,” said Charlotte. 

“Bolted what door ? Who’s quite safe 
inquired Mrs. Maitland. 

“The robber, ma’am, as has been making all 
the bells ring; and it was cook as bolted the door, 
ma’am,” volunteered the kitchen maid. 

“ What is all this about, and what is that girl 
Mary making such a noise for?” demanded 
Mr. Maitland. 


or 


“Why, sir, we’ve caught the robber inside 


there,” answered Charlotte, pointing to the 
bolted door, “ you see, sir, we went into all these 
upstair rooms, but we didn’t find no one; so we 
was jist a comin’ down again, when Mary, she 
remembered we hadn’t yet been into the attic 
where the boxes and carpets is kep’, so we came, 
and as no one was willin’ to go in, I jist opened 
the door, and there crouchin’ by the window 
was a robber. He was jist a movin’ when I 
slammed to the door, and seein’ this bolt on the 
outside, I bolted it afore he could cross the 
room.” 

Mr. Maitland could not help feeling pleased 
at the chance of at last discovering something 
after their long and hitherto vain search, and 
although he thought it very extraordinary that 
a robber should be found in an empty attic, he 
resolved to open the door at once and ascertain. 

* You and the maids had better go a little 
further off while Tom and I go in,” said Mr. 
Maitland to his wife. Mrs. Maitland and the 
servants drew back, and the door was then 
thrown open, and there, sure enough, seen in 
the uncertain early morning light, was a dark, 
crouching figure. 

“What are you doing there?” demanded Mr. 
Maitland, drawing a pistol from the pocket of 
his coat. 

No answer, but the dark figure drew back 
slightly. 

‘Speak, who are you, and what is your busi- 
ness here?” said Mr. Maitland. 

No answer. 

** Speak, or I'll fire!” repeated Mr. Maitland, 
becoming impatient. 

Still no answer. Mr. Maitland raised the 
pistol, thinking to frighten the robber into 
speaking. 

At that moment a white-robed little figure 
flew up the stairs, passed Mrs. Maitland and the 
servants, and gliding swiftly to her father’s side, 
Katie laid her hand on his arm:— 

“Oh, don’t, papa; it’s only ‘ Jack,’” said she. 

Mr. Maitland gazed at her in the greatest 
astonishment, and “Jack,” hearing his own name 
from Katie’s lips, was no more alarmed by Mr. 
Maitland’s threatening mien, but bounded for- 
ward, leaping all round Katie, nearly knocking 
her down while so doing. 

Mr. Maitland was not more enlightened when 
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his brother exclaimed—*“ Caesar! how on earth 
came he here?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Maitland; “how 
came the dog here, and who are ‘Jack’ and 
‘Ceesar?’” 

“We were obliged to bring him up here 
because he would bark in the barn,” said 
Katie. 

“He! who ?—the barn! How did he get 
there, pray?” asked Mr. Maitland, perfectly 
amazed. 

“ Why, we thought you would not like him to 
be destroyed, so Archie and I have been taking 
care of him,” replied Katie. 

A sudden light broke upon Mr. Maitland— 
“Do you mean to say that this is the dog I told 
you about in an unguarded moment a fortnight 
ago ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, papa,” faltered Katie, “and, oh, ‘Jack’ 
is such a dear doggie,” pleaded she. 

“But who is ‘Jack’ ?” said Uncle Ton, still 
puzzled, “ what I want to know is how ‘ Cesar’ 
got here ?” 

“This is ‘ Jack,” replied Katie, quickly, 
“he isn’t ‘ Ceesar.’” 

“ Not ‘ Cesar !’” exclaimed her uncle, “ just 
look at him?” added he, as the dog leapt all 
round him in ecstasies of delight. 

“Well. I cannot make head or tail of this 
extraordinary business,” exclaimed Mr. Maitland. 

“Now, Katie, where did you get this dog ? 
and how long have you had him ?” 

“ Archie fetched him from the police-station, 
and we’ve fed him beautifully—just see how well 
he looks,” said Katie, triumphantly. 

“From the police-station !” echoed her uncle, 
“T think I begin to understand now ; how long 
did you say he has been here ?” 

“ About a fortnight,” answered Katie. 

“Tt must be so,”’ said Uncle Tom, turning to 
Mr. Maitland, “it was about a fortnight ago 
that I lost ‘ Cesar,’ and somehow or other these 
children have got hold of him.” 

“ Well, we must put off further explanations 
until to-morrow,” said Mr. Maitland, looking at 
Katie, who had nothing on but a night-dress and 
dressing-gown, and who was shivering with cold. 

“Katie, run back to bed at once; I must 
hear more of this to-morrow,” added he, gravely. 

Katie turned and left them. 

“We may as well shut the dog up again, I 
think,” said Mr. Maitland, “here, ‘Cesar,’ 
‘ Jack,’ or whatever your name is, go back, sir,” 
and on the dog retreating into the room, Mr. 
Maitland shut the door. 

“T think we may as well go back to bed again 
now,” said he, “we shall make nothing more of 
this affair at present.” 

“We've not yet found out about the bells,” 
said Mrs. Maitland. 

“Oh, depend upon it, this dog has something 





to do with them, as indeed 1 expect he has with 
a great many more of the extraordinary things 
that have been happening lately. No, we'll find 
everything out to morrow—or rather later to- 
day,” added Mr. Maitland, “for the light is 
increasing every minute. Aw revoir, Tom! 
What anight we have spent !”’ exclaimed he, as 
they were dispersing to their several rooms. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARCHIE was much surprised, when he woke the 
next morning, to find that it was long past the 
usual hour when Mary brought his hot water. 
He waited some minutes and then determined 
upon going on a voyage of discovery, but just 
then a knock came at his door, and Mary 
entered. 

‘““Why, how late you are with the water,” 
exclaimed Archie. 

“No wonder, Master Archie, after all that 
happened last night,” replied Mary mysteriously, 
“why, we was up half the night.” 

“Were you? What was the matter ?” asked 
Archie, sitting bolt upright in bed. 

“Well, Master Archie, I don’t know as I’d 
better tell you, so you’d better not ask questions,” 
answered Mary. 

“Oh, nonsense, Mary, do tell me at once,” 
said Archie; “ was the house on fire ?” 

“No, not exactly that, something ever so 
much worse to my mind,” said Mary. 

“* Don’t talk like that; do tell me at once what 
it was?” said Archie, impatiently. “ Was it 
robbers 7” 

“Not exactly that neither, but something 
very like,” replied Mary. 

“Mary, if you don’t tell me at once, I shall 
go myself and find out,” said Archie. 

“Why, Master Archie, don’t flurry so; I'll 
tell you if you won’t be in such a hurry.” 

“ Well, be quick !”’ exclaimed Archie. 

“We was all waked up last night,” began 
Mary, “by the bells ringing as hard as they 
could, so everyone got up, and we went all over 
the house to find what made them ring so, but 
we couldn’t find nothing nor nobody, so cook 
and me we thinks as it was the ghost.” 

“Go on !” said Archie. 

“ And what’s more, Master Archie, a very odd 
thing happened ; we went into the spare attic to 
look for the robber, and there we found a dog,” 
said Mary, looking hard at Archie, whose colour 

changed at her words. 

“Yes, Master Archie, you and Miss Katie is 
in for it now; Miss Katie, she told all about it 
last night, and very angry your papa was.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Archie, much alarmed by 
the impressive way in which Mary said these 
last words, “ what is to be done?” 

Mary, having told all her news, and pleased 
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with the impression she had made, retired, 
advising Archie to be quick and come down to 
breakfast. 

He dressed quickly, and was preparing to leave 
his room, when Katie entered. 

“Oh, you know!” exclaimed she, looking at 
Archie, “but don’t look so miserable,” said 
she. 

“T’ll try not,” replied Archie, meekly, “ but 
Mary says papa will be very angry.” 

“He wasn’t last night,” replied Katie, “ but 
I haven’t seen him this morning,” added she, 
doubtfully, “anyhow, we must go down now, 
so come along, Archie.” 

When they came near the dining-room door, 
they were surprised to hear their father and 
uncle laughing and talking, asif much amused. 

“How late you are, children,” said Mrs. 
Maitland, “be quick and have your breakfast 
now; then we must hear all about this dog.” 

Katie and Archie, relieved at their reception 
not being more alarming than this, began their 
breakfast with lighter hearts. 

“(Come into the library when you have 
finished,” said Mr. Maitland, as he and their 
uncle left the room. 

Breakfast over, the two children repaired to 
the library, where they found their father, their 
mother, and their uncle, deep in consultation. 
They stopped talking as they entered the room. 

“Now Katie, come and tell us how the dog 
came into the house last night; indeed, how you 
came to have anything to do with him.” 

Katie then told the whole story of the last 
fortnight: they had wanted, she faltered out, to 
save the dog, and Archie had fetched it from the 
police-station, and they had been obliged to 
remove him from the barn on account of the 
old lady’s note, and they had chosen the attic as 
the best place for him; and she thought that it 
must have been Jack that the cook took for ¢ 
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ghost, and that it must have been he who made 
the bells ring by going through the little door 
into the roof, where all the bell wires were. 

Katie’s auditors listened as gravely as they 
could to the whole story, asking questions every 
now and then. When Katie had told her story, 
Mr. Maitland ordered the two little culprits to 
wait in the schoolroom until they were called, 
so they left the room. A consultation then took 
place as to what was to be done; were the children 
to be allowed to keep the dog or not? 

At last Katie and Archie were called in again, 
and were reproved by their father for their late 
conduct. When they were sufficiently penitent, 
Mr. Maitland told them that nothing more 
should be said about the matter, but, for the 
future, no more dogs were to be introduced into 
the house. He then told them that this dog 
that they had been hiding was in reality the one 
their uncle had intended to give them, and that 
he was now to be theirs, although they did not 
deserve to have him. For a short time Katie 
and Archie were very quiet and sober, but 
gradually they recovered their spirits, as they 
assured “ Jack ” over and over again that he was 
not “ Jack,” but “Cesar,” and that they would 
take care of him for Tommy. 

One afternoon, Katie and Archie had been for 
a long ramble with “ Cesar,” and now as it was 
nearly time to go in, they had chained him up, 
and were standing watching him whilst he ate 
his supper. 

“What a delicious evening we have had!” 
exclaimed Archie. 

“Yes,” replied Katie, “and how very much 
nicer it is having Cesar like this than when we 
were hiding him, and were always afraid of 
being found out!” 

“Yes, indeed,” responded Archie, from the 
bottom of his heart. 

Motto—‘ NoeE..” 








pi PissERTATION ON pEWELS. 


TEI Y Jewels is used as a Title of Saints. 
i “4 | See Malachi iii. 17; Isaiah Ixii. 3. 
| _ “They are His jewels in the highest 
~~ sense, who are faithful, when many in 
the Church backslide.”—Solomon. 

[.—HomiLeticaL Hints. 

1.—Consider the comparison in the text. The 
people of God are His jewels: For their origin. 
Their beauty. Their value. Rarity. Preservation. 

2.,—The means by which they are collected: 
His Word. Ordinances. Dispensations of His 
providence. The effectual operation of His 
Holy Spirit. 


3.—The period when they shall appear 
together: In the morning of the resurrection, 


e — 


when all shall assemble round the throne of His 
glory in the heavens. 
Believers are called Jewels: 

1. Because they are precious in God’s sight, 
and much valued by Him. 

2. Because, like them, they are found in every 
age, and in every country, and in every locality. 

3. Because they owe the commencement of 
their spiritual life in most cases to affliction, 
and in all cases to the Spirit and Word of 
God; all of which are symbolised by fire and 
water, even as gems owe theirexistence as such 
to igneous and aqueous agency. 

4. Because their progress in the spiritual life, 
—i.e., their sanctification, is effected by a process 
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aptly represented by the cutting and polishing 
of precious stones with a view to their ultimate 
setting. 

5. Because, as in the case of gems, though all 
are precious, each has its own peculiarities. 

6. Because the sovereignty of God is alike 
manifested in both kinds of gems—the natural 
and the spiritual. 

7. Because they shall never perish, even as 
gems are indestructible—Zhomas A. G. 
Balfour, M.D., on “ God’s Jewels.” 

1].—PaRALLEL ScRIPTURAL ALLUSIONS. 

“God has employed jewels not only to 
represent the ornamental character of His house, 
but as a separate figure of His Church and its 
individual members. By twelve precious stones 
on the breastplate of the high priest, were the 
twelve tribes of ancient Israel symbolised; and 
of His spiritual Israel at all times, viewed both 
collectively and individually, He says, ‘ They 
shall be Mine, said the Lord of hosts, in the day 
when I make up My jewels.’ What a beautiful 
picture does this present of spiritual excellence, 
and of the interest which God takes in it!”— 
J. Meek, on “ Scripture Emblems,” pp. 221-2. 

I1I].—Pornts or CompaRISON,. 
1. As to Origin. 

Jewels are but modifications of the earth amid 
which they are found. The diamond itself is 
nothing but crystallised charcoal. So it is with 
the saints of God, however eminent. The grace 
of God makes us differ morally and spiritually. 

2. As to Value. 

“ Tn allages of the world they have been much 
prized, and have been reckoned among the costly 
products of theearth. Indeed, no higher stan- 
dard for estimating the value than that which 
they afford can possibly be found; and hence, 
when Job wishes to express the priceless value 
of heavenly wisdom, he ransacks earth for all 
its choicest and most valued treasures, and 
among these we find the class of gems holding 
the very foremost place.”—Dr. Balfour. 

3. As to Process of Perfecting. 

* And they shall be Mine—when I make up 
My jewels.” Jewels are among a monarch’s 
brightest and costliest things ; and God speaks 
of His believing servants as His “ jewels.” We 
are now jewels in the dust—rough diamonds— 
and the great Lapidary is polishing us by the 
friction of service and suffering, by drill and 
discipline, every day. 

“We see in a jeweller’s shop that, as there 
are pearls, and diamonds, and other precious 
stones, there are files, cutting instruments, and 
many sharp tools for their polishing ; and while 
they are in the workshop, they are continual 
neighbours to them, and come often under them. 
The Church is God’s jewel,—His workshop, 
where His jewels are polishing for His palace 
and house ; and those He especially esteems, and 





means to make most resplendent, He hath oftenest 
his tools upon.” —Archbishop Leighton. 

“T have before me two precious stones. They 
are both alike in colour; they are of the same 
water—clear, pure, and clean: yet there is a 
marked difference in their lustre and brilliancy. 
One has a dazzling brightness; the other is 
quite dull. . The one is cut but in a few 
facets ; the other hasten timesas many. These 
facets are produced by a very violent operation. 
They have to be cut, polished, smoothed. 
That which has suffered little is entirely eclipsed 
by the other.” —Oberlin, 184—. 

Precious stones and gems require much work- 
manship to bring them to their fullest value. 
By an apparently destructive process the exterior 
must be cut away, so that the beautiful veins 
and brilliant colours may be made manifest. 
The saints undergo a discipline equivalent to 
that process. 

4, As to Preservation. 

‘“* Were you ever in the crown-room in Edin- 
burgh Castle ? You must have been struck with 
the vigilance with which national honour guards 
these memorials of national independence. ‘The 
place of its deposit is a strong fortress, and in 
one of its strongest apartments ; it is exhibited 
within a strong iron railing, through which no 
ordinary arm can reach it, and a competent 
guard of armed men protect it night and day. 
And yet the empty setting of some of its finest 
pearls shows that it has not always been in safe 
custody. The crown of England was once upon 
the point of being stolen from the Tower: the 
crown jewels of many European kingdoms have 
often changed masters. But fear not, believer ; 
the least brilliant in the crown of Christ shall 
never be found a-missing. Even while they 
remain on earth, ‘they are kept (as in a 

Jortress) by the power of God, through faith 
unto salvation.’ The vigilant eye of Omniscience 
is upon them, the powerful arm of Omnipotence 
is around them, and in a little they shall be 
all laid up in heaven, beyond the reach of 
injury.”—J. Meek. 

IV.—INFERENCES TO BE DRAWN FROM THE 

ImMPoRT OF THE COMPARISON. 
1. He appreciates them as precious. 

“In that day when I make up My jewels.” 
The word here rendered “ jewels” is, in Exodus 
xix. 5, rendered “peculiar treasure.” They are 
peculiarly precious to Me. 

2. He distinguishes them from all others. 

“Here they are so mixed with worldly and 
worthless men, that they are mostly undiscerned 
and undistinguished. One day He will separate 
them, the sheep from the goats.”—Homilist, 
1880, p. 401. 

All imitations will be shown then in their own 
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